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ID Reasons why Kelvinator 


is the right freezer 
for your laboratory 
















MODEL FR-92 
(325 |b. capacity) 


Right on every count, Kelvinator Freezers, products of the 
oldest maker of electric refrigeration for the home, are 
efhicient chest-type . . . powered by Kelvinator’s famous 
Polarsphere Sealed Unit, built to defy time and wear. Extra 
convenience and utility are assured by the roomy fast 


Ge the cShace « Ger the Sewing » Yer the Day 


Ci; Maelnunator 





DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION ° DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











Check any model in Kelvinator’s new 
line of Freezers against this 15-point 
check-list developed by one of the 
nation’s foremost equipment authori- 
ties and published in a leading farm 
publication. Then you can see why a 
Kelvinator is the perfect choice for 
your school laboratory: 


1. Made by a reliable company? 
Right! 

2. Guaranteed for a year with 
5-year unit protection? Right! 

3. 3 to 6 inches of insulation? 
Right! 

4. Outer shell sealed to keep out 
water? Right! 

5. Large evaporator surface? Right! 

6. Outer freezer surface treated? 
Right! 

7. Temperature signal? Right! 
(available as accessory) 

8. Freeze 1/15 to 1/10 of capacity? 
Right! 

9. Compressor operate contin 

f P 

uously during freezing? Right! 

10. Unit run less than half time at 

90°? Right! 

11. Sealed unit compressor? Right! 

12. Maintain zero storage tempera 

ture? Right! 

13. Counter-balanced device to hold 

lid open? Right! 

14. Tension catch; rust-resistant 

hinges? Right! 

15. Door fit tightly with good gasket 
seal? Right! 

Ireezing zone, wire storage baskets, lock type lids Four 


0 cubic feet. Capacities, 210 to 700 


models—6, 9, 12, 2 
= 1 , ’ 1 , 
pounds See them now at your Kelvinator Dealer s 


1 | ' 
showroom And ask about special low prices to school 


homemaking departments! Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


Be Sure to visit Booths 401-404, 


Mechanics Hall, during the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, 
Boston, July 11-14 
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Enlightened as the modern woman is on most 
food facts, 45% of America’s homemakers cling to 
an amazing prejudice against Beet Sugar. It must 
be proved to Mrs. America that 100%-American 
Beet Sugar is as fine, as white, as pure and as 





sweet as sugar can be. 


~ 


Weres whal wee doing abot 


Eight months ago we started our Consumer Service 
Department, designed to give practical aid in combat- 
ting “the amazing prejudice.” Today, this Department 
is running at full speed, effectively carrying out its 
three objectives — to inform the consumer that there is 
no better sugar than Beet Sugar, to serve the home- 
maker by offering a type of home-economics service 
attractive to her, and to serve the Beet Sugar industry 
by conducting quality-control and product-development 
tests. We hope you'll visit the Department some time. 





| Irene McCarthy, Director of Consumer Service, 


Se. 3 > whose attractive office adjoins the Test Kitchen. 
% 3 
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Assistant Shirley Vollmer and Irene McCarthy 
put a new Beet Sugar frosting to the test. 


a 





TO.TRY RECIPES 





sugar FACTS AND FUN 


INTERES TING 





If you haven't already received the 
first three booklets we have produced, 
please write us for your copy. 


WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 
Consumer Service Department 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco 11, California 





A typical taste-testing panel. Note the removable 
plastic partitions to insure privacy. 
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1 CUP = 2 CUPS 
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As home economists and homemakers of tomorrow, your 
students will share the responsibility for helping American 
families increase milk consumption. Frequently, they will 
, 


find the problem of providing adequate milk nourishment 
complicated by the problem of restricted budget. But limited 
funds need not mean a low nutritional standard—when 


your students know the basic economy of evaporated milk. 


In combating these problems, Pet Evaporated Milk 


is doubly valuable: 


Where cost is the important factor, Pet Milk provides 
whole milk at a cost less, generally, than that of any 
other form of milk. 


Where the inclusion of extra milk in the diet is vital, 
Pet Milk can be used to double the amount of whole-milk 


nutrients. 


Wherever your students go, they will be questioned about 
U this widely used form of milk. Whenever the question is 
asked, their answer can be the same: from the standpoint 
of economy, nutritional value, dependability and safety, 
there is no better milk buy. 






PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Come see us at 
the Johnson’s Wax booth! 


















LUCILE BUSH, Consumer Education Dire- 
tor, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., cordially 
invites you to visit the Johnson’s Wax booth, 
Number 618-619 — during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Home Economics 


Association in Boston. 











JOHNSON’S WAX 


brings out the beauty of the home 











———— 
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eleetric cooking: r 


To help you in teaching the subject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page Teacher’s Manual—‘“‘Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” 
This is a complete and comprehensive work, covering every phase of the 
modern Electric Range. Prepared by a nationally-known authority. Infor- 
mation about equipping your school’s home economics laboratory with 
modern Electric Ranges may be had from your local electric service 
company or electric appliance dealer. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
CROSLEY « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
MONARCH . NORGE . UNIVERSAL . WESTINGHOUSE 


ADMIRAL « COOLERATOR « 
KELVINATOR . LEDO . 
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says Miss Jeannette Magowan, 


Head of Home Economics Department, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


“In teaching Electric Cooking,’ says Miss 
Magowan, “we try to use recipes that demon- 
strate the features of modern Electric Ranges. 
The menu below demonstrates the use of two 
heats on the surface units, and the use of the 
broiler without having to turn food, or with- 





out the necessity of changing distance or 
heat. Of course, this requires modern Electric 


Ranges in the home economics laboratory.” 
ro 





To order your FREE copy of the 


32-page Teacher’s Manual, “‘Electric 


coupon addressed to the Journal of 
Home Economics in the Coupon Sec 


tion of this magazine. 


| 
| 
Cooking—a Simplified Art,’ use the | 
| 
| 
| 
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We Step out of Our Kitchen To Make. 


EMOTE FARM HOME, small-town household, tiny city 
R apartment, big restaurants and institutions. . . all 
are being assisted by the wide scope of General Foods 
Consumer Service activities. 


ry i * 


“4 













Home demonstration agents 
often receive visits from such 
General Foods representatives 
as Ellen Ann Dunham and Bar- 
bara Sampson, eager to get and 
give help in the task of bringing 
better methods, recipes, ingredi- 
ents and equipment to the na- 
tion’s home kitchens. 






School and college home economists have used 


General Foods teaching materials for many years. 
Through magazines, newspapers and radio General 
Foods Consumer Service reaches consumers with 
news of timesaving and easier food preparation. 
Also, thousands of queries direct from housewives 





—_ 





are answered. 








Medica! and public health contacts help to give 
authority to General Foods nutritional charts and 
booklets. Here Fay Burnett is shown welcoming in- 
terested doctors to the General Foods booth at the 
February convention of the Academy of General 
Practice, in St. Louis. 











“. 
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News for Forty-Two Million Kitchens 


Desserts by the hundred can be just as attractive as > 
desserts for four. Proved here by Mildred Hearn, 
Consumer Service representative for institutional 
products, and Kathryne Pennington, head of the 
GF Institution Kitchen. This tableau of dessert 
beauties was arranged for a meeting of the Inter- 
national Stewards and Caterers in Rochester, N. Y. 











<4 4-H Club girls in many states can soon start their cake- 
making and cooking projects with new confidence. General 
Foods Consumer Service has helped to put new and more 
accurate recipes within their reach. Vera Wilson of General 
Foods is shown here conferring with a 4-H contestant. 
Winners are now receiving pans, cups, and measuring 


spoons which conform to a new American Standards Asso- 
ciation standard. 


At a Waldorf-Astoria breakfast, Consumer Service > 
co-operates in presenting a new cereal. Goldilocks, 
watched by food editors, radio broadcasters and 
home economists, finds the Three Bears’ bowls full 
of General Foods’ new sugar-and-honey-coated 


wheat cereal, ‘“‘“Sugar Crisp.” 





<q Dissolving tests on laundry products are of much interest 
to utility home service departments and to all who work 
with laundry equipment. Marie Snell, formerly with Gen- 
eral Electric and now technician in the GF Laundry, tests 
LaFrance and other bluing products while Helen Thackeray, 
product group head, supervises the experiment. 


A nationwide influence in expanding 
the sphere of home economics 
GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT write to Frances Barton 


if you have problems on 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Visit the General Foods booth at the which the General Foods 
‘ - Consumer Service Dept. 


AHEA Convention, Boston, July 11-14. can be of service to you. 
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VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


\ A DIVISION OF VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 








Both of which have been accepted by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical COUNCIL ON 


Association. bil FOODS AND 
BA\ NUTRITION 
7) 
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DIETETIC par fa 
TUNA wal 








Due to its low salt content, DIETETIC TUNA is suitable for diets for WEIGHT REDUCTION and in pregnancy. It supplies 


use in the compounding ot low-sodium diets for the dic tetcic aw ell proportioned source of all the necessary amino acids WwW ith- 


management of several diseases. 


fey: out increasing the fat and carbohydrate content of the diets. 
Its cholesterol and fat content are very low and it is, there- 


} 


fore, an excellent source of protein in dietary treatment. ' Because of its high protein content, its use is recommended 


DIETETIC TUNA is a very valuable adjunct to restricted also in the feeding of the aged and in physical rehabilitation 
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BABY FOOD 
STRAINED TUNA 





Thana 
witHourT +" WITHOUT ADDED Olt 















} 
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The outstanding feature of this product is its exceptionally high protein content . . . more LD M.S. “The N 5 ihe 
° ° unn, i . ve INutritiona alue 0 
than 92% of the total solids supplying a rich source of amino acids, the essential building Fish Proteins.”” (Institute of Food Tech 
blocks of body proteins. (1 ) a. San Francisco meeting, July 
Noteworthy is the high content of Animal Protein Factor and Vitamin Biz. Recent oe 2 
eee ‘. . . +s ) Geiger, E. ‘Nutritive Value of Fish Pro 
work has indicated that Biz may have special value in childhood nutrition. (2 ) ala’ tin “Semen af tee Cheeta of 
Another feature of BABY FOOD Strained Tuna is the bigh fluorine content. This Organic Saye 1948) Ed. by L. Zech 
: a : ; meister, 275 48)). 
element has recently gained special recognition, as it has been shown that satisfactory iin we <. wet cas 
ee . ° . e tzel, i argo omith 
quantities of fluorine consumed during the development of teeth help protect against ak Xtina Clee & 
future dental decay. The amount of fluorine in most foods is usually lower than apparently Sc mess ( 1 been As a inne’ with Vien 
. > . + . min ericiency espons t ra 
required, and therefore BABY FOOD Strained Tuna should be a welcome addition to the Therapy.” (Science, 110, 651 11949 
diets of infants and young children. (3) : . , : 3. Editorial, ‘“‘The Lancet’’ (London) Oct. 8 
Because of its pleasant taste and smooth texture BABY FOOD Strained Tuna is well 1949, Page 664 
suited for dietary management of conditions where a soft, /ow-residual diet is indicated. McClure, F._ J., ‘Fluorine in Foods,”” Pub 
lic Health Reports, 64 1061 (1949 











Further information will be gladly supplied upon request. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. Terminal Island, California 
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WD: SANANA SAYS: 


Always w Faworite - Always iw Seasow 
Banana Sundae 





BANANA SUNDAE 


1 ripe banana* 2 tablespoons crushed fruit or preserves 
1 ball or scoop ice cream Whipped cream 
2 tablespoons chocolate or Nuts, whole or chopped 

fruit syrup Cherries or berries 


*Use fully ripe banana , . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


in dish between banana pieces. Cover 


Peel and quarter banana by cutting 
ice cream with syrup and crushed fruit 


once lengthwise and once crosswise. 
Arrange banana pieces opposite each or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
other in a sherbet dish with cut sides of 
the banana facing inside. Place ice cream 


cream, nuts, cherries or berries. Makes 


1 Banana Sundae. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N.Y. 
































Washington News 





To the Members of AHEA: 


Some four years ago the Association member- 
ship felt that the time had come to establish a 
permanent headquarters for the American Home 
Economics Association. Washington, D.C. was 
chosen as the site and $250,000 set as the goal for 
the Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

The JourRNAL has regularly carried news of the 
growth of the Fund and of the projects undertaken 
to help accumulate the purchase price of a perma- 
nent home for home economics. The Fund today 
is just over $117,000, but contributions are still 
coming in. As you probably remember, the cam- 
paign, originally thought of as a three-year drive, 
was extended for another year at the annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco last summer. At the same 
time, the Washington headquarters staff was in- 
structed to explore the possibilities of finding a 
suitable headquarters in Washington. 

To guide the search, the Permanent Headquarters 
Planning Committee, headed by Maud Wilson of 
Oregon, surveyed us, queried us, and urged all of 
us to describe a Permanent Headquarters which 
would symbolize our profession. It was to have 
dignity, be functional for the efficient work of the 
headquarters staff, and stand somewhere in down- 
town Washington with its doors always hospitably 
open to the many AHEA members who come to 
Washington to work on committees, to do research, 
or just to spend a quiet hour “at home” in their 
own AHEA headquarters. 

One original possibility, approved by the Execu- 
tive Council at both Minneapolis and San Fran- 
cisco, was the suggested purchase of a floor in a 
proposed building to be erected by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Plans 
for this building have not yet materialized. 

It is the general opinion of persons in Washing- 
ton that our present Fund is not adequate for the 
construction of a building of our own at today’s 


prices. 


Just before the annual meeting in San Francisco 


last year, the American Council on Education in- 
formed the Association that the Council was con- 
templating purchase of a large building in Wash- 
ington, which it proposed to transform into an edu- 
cational headquarters with space available for a 
number of educational and professional organiza- 
tions. These include the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, and American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Others who have applied are: American Association 
of University Professors, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation, and the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. The AHEA 
was Invited to become one of this group, and at the 
time of the San Francisco meeting the possibility 
of the sale of a floor in that building to AHEA was 
being studied by the ACE. In the late summer, the 
Council’s lawyers advised that such a co-operative 
purchase plan was not feasible although the invita- 
tion to join the group on a rental basis was left 
open. The Washington staff then began inspecting 
other properties. 

The “house-hunting” undertaken during the past 
vear by the Washington staff, aided whenever 
possible by visiting national officers, has therefore 
been on the basis of purchase of a building of ow 
own at a price which seemed justified by the money 
on hand in the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
For this amount, the Association has been offered 
the elegant mansions of a past era with more marble 
staircases than office rooms, or structures remodeled 
into honeyeombs of offices but lacking in dignity 

Time and effort have not vet found this elusive 
Permanent Headquarters nor has the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund reached the halfway mark 
toward our original goal. 

In view of the fact that we seem to have no 
assurance of finding a suitable permanent head- 
quarters within our resources soon and because of 
our need to give an answer to ACE, the executive 
committee is being polled on the question of joining 
the American Council on Edueation on a rental 
basis and on other possibilities. I hope to report 
their decision at the Boston meeting. 

As other plans develop or as decisions are made, 
the JourNAL will bring the members this news 


MarigE Dye, President. AHEA 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 


Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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More Bread for 
the Caribbean 


MARGARET L. HOCKIN 


Dr. Hockin, home economics officer in_ the 
rural welfare division of FAO, is a specialist 
in child development and family life. Her 
earlier prewar expe rience has included home 


economics educational work mn Japan. 


HE motto of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, “Fiat Panis” or “Let There Be 
Bread,” and its practical program of work 
with rural peoples of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world have a special appeal for home econ- 
omists, but they are also a challenge to all who 
strive to build the security and peace of the world 
by supplying and distributing the simple, funda- 
mental necessities of life. 
The FAO, established in 1945, is the oldest of 


of HOME ECONOMICS 
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NUMBER 6 



















Agricultural Extension Service, Puerto Rico 


In Puerto Rico, 4-H club girls cultivate the soil and 
raise food to help provide for their familee S. 


the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
The three main goals it has set for itself are: (a) to 
raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living; 
(b) to improve the production and distribution of 
all food and agricultural products; (c) to better 


the conditions of rural populations. 


The Magnitude of the Task 


“The most serious and widespread conditions ot 
hunger and poverty are in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where one billion, six hundred million of the 
world’s population live. Their plight is a continuing 
invitation to civil unrest, a provocation to armed 
conflict, and a threat to world peace. ... Two- 
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thirds of the world’s peoples are farmers. ... Too 
many of them are not well fed, and many of them 
are too sick with preventable diseases to do much 
work.” ! 

Even in the developed countries of western 
Europe, rationing of some foods continues, and 
large sections of the population still suffer low, un- 
happy standards of life. One recognizable result 
is the low productive effort of the people them- 
selves. There exists, therefore, great disparity be- 
tween what we can expect from the results of human 
effort in different parts of the world. I believe we 
need to keep this point in mind when we ask, “Why 
don’t these people do more to help themselves?” 

Should home economists be particularly con- 
cerned with this vast need in the world for more 
food, more clothes, more homes? Do we believe 
with conviction that we can do something to help 
meet these needs? If sO, what resources do we 
have, and how can these be most effectively used? 
Equally important, what particular factors in the 
organization, administration, and program: of home 
economics education in the United States either 
help or hinder us in performing an effective inter- 
national service? Have we taken time to look at 
these factors critically and objectively? This 
article does not permit such a detailed analysis 
as I have suggested, but I believe it is important 
for us to keep these questions constantly before us 
whenever we give consideration to our international 
program. 

Since the program of the rural welfare division 
of FAO will increasingly depend upon the support 
and assistance of home economists in the United 
States, a brief consideration of one particular under- 
taking of this division may help to illustrate some 
of the factors I have in mind. 


Home Economics in the Caribbean 


As home economics officer for the rural welfare 
division of FAO, my first field assignment took me, 
last November and December, to ten countries of 
the Caribbean area: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
British Guiana, Grenada, Antigua (United King- 
dom); Curagao and Surinam (the Netherlands) ; 
Puerto Rico and St. Thomas (United States). 
The mission was undertaken in collaboration with 
the Caribbean Commission, which is an interna- 
tional body advisory in the social and economic 
fields to the four member governments (France, 


' Excerpts taken from an address by N. E. Dodd, direc- 
tor-general of FAO, at the 1949 annual meeting of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in 


Kansas City. 


and the Carib- 
My primary 


the Netherlands, U. K., and U.S. A.) 
bean territories of these countries. 
objective was to find out what is now being done 
in home economics education, with special reference 
to rural areas, and to discuss with the appropriate 
officials ways in which FAO might be of assistanes 
in developing their present programs or initiating 


new ones, 


Transition Period in West Indies 


T 


Countries in the West Indies are in a period ol 
transition toward a greater measure of self-govern- 
ment, associated with increased self-reliance in 
developing and administering social welfare pro- 
grams. There is a strong desire among the rural 
people for education, social betterment, and politi- 
eal enlightenment In these respects, they are not 
unlike the peoples of many other underdeve loped 
Where such conditions exist, 
they give many opportunities to the Food and 


Avriculture Organization to work with loeal gov- 


areas of the world 


ernments in programs of rural welfare 

In the British territories, advanced training in 
“domestic science” Is offered to a limited number 
of carefully selected students through colonial 
scholarships to English and Seotech institutions, 
notably the South Wales Training College of 
Domestic Arts, Battersea Polytechnic, and the 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Colleges ot 
Domestic Science. While the primary emphasis 
in these particular institutions Is on training in 
foods, nutrition, and dietetics, other institutions 
offer special training in handicrafts and housekeep- 
ing skills. As the majority of students selected for 
these scholarships are graduates of the local teachet 
training colleges in Trinidad, Barbados, and othe 
territories, they have had some instruction and 
practice in methods and techniques of teaching 
There has not been much emphasis, however, on 
the special techniques required for effective teach- 
ing of homemaking subjects in the classroom o1 
in the informal adult groups through which the 
rural homemaker must be approached. 

The extent to which domestic science subjects 
(cooking, sewing, and housecraft) are taught in the 
public schools varies greatly throughout the British 
territories. Jamaica probably represents maximum 
development in this field, where domestic science 
is taught in 101 elementary and 9 secondary schools. 
There are also about 500 schools in which special 
nutrition projects are carried on. In addition, 
domestic science courses are offered in special sum- 
mer and evening classes for mistresses and their 


maids. However, the supervisor of this program 














Vol. 


stated: “What we are doing at 
the present time is totally in- 
adequate and, In many Ways, 
ineffective. Nor are we reach- 
ing the many women and girls 
who most need our help.” 

In British Guiana, the best 
equipped institution for train- 
field is the 


School. which, “us 


ing in this Car- 


negie Trade 
lnplies, specializes 


the nan 


in fine craftsmanship in 


needle Work and other home 
cralts. 
In all 


Vision lO! 


territories, some pro- 


home eeonomies 


training is usually made in 


planning new or renovated 


school buildings or in the con- 


solidation of several districts 
into one administrative unit 
In thie Dutch territories ot 


Curacao and Surinam, there 
develop 


the 


need to 


Is speclal 
homemaking education In lowe! publhe school] 


grades and thus extend opportunities for this train- 


ing to a greater number of native girls. Govern- 
ment scholarships in the Netherlands have not 
been offered in the field of domestic science. 


Surinam, the government 


In 


department ol 


both Curacao and 


social and economic affairs has 


recently appointed women as social welfare officers 
to promote and develop work among women and 


ke 


urban centers of Willemstad and Paramaribo, 


vouth phasis up to the present time has been 


on the 
but methods of developing a rural program are now 
1 
being studied 

The home economics program 1n Puc rto Rico has 
Lydia J. 


been described in considerable detail by 


Roberts in the December 1949 issue of the JouRNAI 


While on the 


ernment 


island, I remarked to 


A group ol gov- 


and volunteer social 


find it diffieult to 


officials, teachers, 


workers that I should conceive 


of their splendid social welfare program without 


the special contribution of the 400 protessionally 


trained hom«e economists. Puerto Rico demon- 


strates, perhaps as dramatically as any place in 
the world today, what can be done to improve the 
standards of living of rural people when home 
economists play their part in initiating, promoting, 


and sustaining educational and practical programs 


which are concerned with all aspects ol social 
welfare 
The University of Puerto Rico is the only edu- 


MORE BREAD FOR 


THE CARIBBEAN 


wind 





Government of 


Santiage 


. 2 
] construction CliaIAS ; Puerto R CH 


cational institution in the Caribbean which offers 


a degree Oo! rank In home economics 


As such, 


training 


university 
it is in a key position to give leadership 


to other countries in the area 


Major Problems 


Significant differences exist within the Caribbean 


area 1n subject matter, objectives, and methods of 


home economics education, and In the rovern- 
ment’s organization and administration of hom« 
economics programs. Hence, one can generalize 


Ol lv to a limited extent There are, however, som¢ 
factors which are Important to consider in. the 
development of programs in all the areas 

1. For many years to come, the extreme poverty, 


as exemplified in the housing, clothing, and food 


of the people, and the resultant malnutrition, 


labor inefhiciency, and general inertia will limit 


+] 
tiie 


development ol home economics and othe 


rural programs to those which focus upon the 


economic conditions of living 


a clear definition of social and 
economic objectives which are 


basis of the natural resources of the West Indian 


— 


There is need for 


attainable on the 


people. This will involve simplification, adapta- 


tion, and sealing down of standards to make 


programs more applicable to conditions as they 
exist in the West 
3. The problems created by such conditions as the 


Indies 


unstable home and family life of the West Indies, 
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the extremely high ratio of illegitimate children, 
the irresponsibility on the part of the male 
parent require unusually skilled and well-trained 
leadership in all programs which are centered 
in the family. 
4. A long history of dependence upon rather than 
co-operation with government -has undermined 
the individual’s sense of personal responsibility 
and weakened his desire to help and serve others 
in the community. The Barbadian expresses his 
attitude thus: “Him shake the mango tree for 
us; what do we care if he line him pockets?” 
In consequence, special skill is required to per- 
suade the people to initiate and participate in 
new programs and “to stay by them” for a num- 
ber of years until results begin to show. In this 
connection, it is important to note the tendency 
to emphasize the formal institutions and ma- 
chinery of administration rather than the social 
processes by which people learn self-reliance. 
Local facilities for training home economics 
workers especially for rural areas are inadequate 


~ 


in all countries visited. There is need for the 
rapid training of indigenous leaders who have 
an understanding of rural life and are willing 
to live in rural communities and work with men, 
women, and young people in their homes and on 
their small holdings. There is also need for the 
greater participation of well-trained, indigenous 
workers in administration. 

6. The territory to be covered and the number of 
women’s and youth groups to be directed by 
each worker is, in most countries, too extensive 
for good work to be accomplished. 

7. There is a lack of objective, reliable research 
into important aspects of rural home and com- 
munity life upon which programs can be de- 
veloped in terms of West Indian needs and cul- 
ture. (Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Fam- 
ilies by L. J. Roberts and R. L. Stefani [ Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico Press, 1949] illustrates the 
nature of research projects which need to be con- 
ducted in all countries of the Caribbean.) 

Few of the textbooks and other teaching mate- 
rials now being used in the schools and other edu- 
cational centers are based on the requirements of 
the West Indies and, therefore, do not adequately 
help the student to live and work in her own cul- 
tural environment. 


How FAO Will Try to Help 

Within the limits of its resources, the rural wel- 
fare division of FAO will collaborate with the 
Caribbean Commission and its auxiliary bodies in 


the development of immediate and long-term plans 

for the strengthening of home economics programs 

in the area. 
This assistance may take one or more of the fol- 
lowing forms: 

1. Providing program materials, exhibits, and other 
teaching aids on such subjects as home handi- 
crafts, toys for children, prenatal and child care, 
and household equipment 

2. Facilitating arrangements for fellowships and 
scholarships for Caribbean students 

3. Assisting staffs of government departments or 
organizations and institutions in planning and 
conducting training courses, camps, and work- 
shops for local leaders 

4. Interpreting the importance of research and 
studies as a basis for home economics program 
planning and showing ways of using effectively 
the research that has already been done 

5. Working with local governments and _institu- 
tions wherever plans are being formulated for 
the development of home economics training in- 
stitutions or demonstration centers 

6. Providing staff, equipment, and materials which 
may be needed in the development of a program 
for training leaders in home economies and rural 
work. (This assistance will depend on the re- 
sources available under the expanded technical 
assistance program and the requests from mem- 
ber governments.) 


Conclusion 

We have heard it said many times that world 
peace cannot be established while human beings 
are hungry, homeless, and uncared for and that 
there can be neither security nor well-being in one 
part of the world while there is hunger, suffering, 
and therefore strife somewhere else. If we home 
economists believe these words and understand 
their import, we must also accept the special chal- 
lenge they present to our profession. We must 
move quickly and surely out of our accustomed 
local, state, and national spheres into the less well- 
defined activities of international work. 

The “machinery” by which home economics edu- 
cation can be effectively initiated and developed is 
not well established in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. It remains for home economists 
to define their programs, methods, and areas of 
work and to interpret to international agencies 
such as UNESCO, UNICEF, and FAO the special 
contribution home economics education can make 
toward improving standards of home and com- 


munity life. 




















Should Chemistry Be a Requirement? 


Should che mistry be re quired of all home ECONOMICS majors? 


Dr. Nason of the foods 


and nutrition department in the School of Home Economics, Michigan State College, 


discusses positive aspects of the question, and Dr. Scott, head of the home economics 


education division of the School of Home Economics, Ohio State University, takes a 


more negative view. 


Neither author claims to have the final answer, but both presen- 


tations are thought-provoking in their analyses of the issue. 


WHAT TYPE OF GRADUATE DO WE WANT? 


EDITH H. 


O ONE who has watched the development 
of home economics during the past 20 years 
is surprised that the question of required 
The 


demands of a curriculum attempting to fulfill three 


courses should be a subject of discussion. 


objectives—general education, education for home 


and family life, and professional adequacy—have 
reached a point where something, and more than a 
little, must give way. That science courses should 
since science, with 


the 


be the first attacked is logieal, 


its exacting disciplines, is not popular with 
modern 


Most 


or heads of home economics departments, have to 


Miss 
college administrators, whether presidents 


be enrollment minded. It is no secret that college 
heads are searching for satisfactory programs for 
the less serious-minded students. For the girl of 
no outstanding ability, what better place, say the 
the imdulgent fathers, than 
But the 


liberately escaped as much exactitude as possible 


administrators and 


home economics? student who has de- 


in high school shuns home economics because she 
Whether 
like to admit it or not, that is the primary 


is afraid of the chemistry requirement. 
we 
reason that the topie of this discussion is the chem- 
for all home economics students 
the 


istry requirement 


rather than requirements in art or social 
sciences 

The leaders in home economics are fast approach- 
ing the time when they must decide how far they 
will vield to pressure and depart from the objectives 
so definitely stated in the recent publication of the 
AHEA’s committee on criteria, Home Economics in 
Higher Education. 


of these objectives lor every student in home eco- 


That a program can fulfill all 


nomics is impossible. The question then becomes: 


BrRaNeGAN, Guiapys, ef al., 1949, pp. 13, 26-28 


NASON 


Which will be reduced, fundamentals or appli- 


cations? It all depends upon the kind of graduate 


the school hopes to have among its alumnae. 

If schools and departments of home economics 
want their graduates to have the ability to apply 
the fundamental theories or principles (relatively 
few) of science, as well as art and the social sciences, 
to home and family life, then a curriculum which 
provides an understanding of these theories and 
inculeates a method of applying them to a problem 
is necessary. Furthermore, such a curriculum is 
time-saving in the long run, for once a student has 
learned to recognize and apply a principle then 
she, not the teacher, makes the subsequent apphi- 
cations not only in later college courses but in the 
years to come. 

If, on the other hand, the objective of the school 
is to develop skills in handling the immediate prob- 
lems by applying the current professional tech- 
niques only, then an understanding of the sciences, 
The 


graduate of such a school is prepared to meet many, 


arts, and social sciences may be unnecessary. 
if not most, contingencies in her immediate future; 
but whether she can adjust her academic experience 
to the changing needs of a larger future will depend 
upon her own ambition, native intelligence, and 
postgraduate educational facilities. 

Too often, required courses in foods and nutri- 
tion are presented to students who have no under- 
standing of the principles which are the 


As a result, the student gains 


founda- 
tion of such courses. 


little beyond what can be learned in the modern 


cookbook, the women’s magazines, and commercial 


advertisements. While such courses may have some 


value as electives in the curriculum of certain stu- 
dents, to require them of all students in home eco- 
nomics would be equivalent to requiring a course 


in engineering without mathematics for all en- 
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gineering students or a histology course without 

biology for a biological science major. 

If we could aecept the practical philosophy ot 
“Eat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow we dic,” 
the organization of college curriculums would be 
simple. If money spent for college education is 
to be an investment for better living, we cannot 
afford to disregard the disciplines which are a part 
of a general educational program recommended 
for all students in the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education in 1947. If we 
do, there is every reason to expect one of several 
outcomes: 

1. The growing tendency to include more and more 
of education for home and family life in liberal 
arts programs will proceed without the help of 
home economics. That the field of family rela- 
tions and family economics has been taken over 
in many cases by social science departments is 
no secret. Similarly, applied arts, with the ex- 
ception of clothing construction, is a part of the 
art department in many colleges. 

2. The faculties in the professional areas of home 
economics will become restive as the ever- 
increasing number of more superficial courses 
in the broad field of home and family life are 
added to the curriculum at the expense of 
fundamental courses. As a result, there will 
be a natural inclination for them to move to 
areas where greater concentration in the funda- 
mental principles is possible. 

3. Another possibility is that, as the program in 
home and family life becomes more a part ot 
the liberal arts program, home economics will 
become a purely technical department offering 
so-called “service courses” in programs that are 
under the leadership of other departments or 
divisions, 

It is my contention that a college education which 
gives its students a workable understanding oi 
fundamental principles concerned with home and 
family life and concentrates on developing an 
ability to apply these principles toward finding 
satisfying answers for present needs is a major 
part of education for living. The solution to the 
problem of our crowded curriculum is, then, not 
a question of dropping the requirements of chem- 
istry or art or any of the social sciences from our 
students’ program, but rather a more careful selec- 


tion of those principles which are of greatest sig- 
nificance. The fact that certain statistical studies 
have shown that most textbooks on foods and nutri- 
tion make little use of chemistry, that students fail 
to see the significance of chemistry in fulfilling 


their educational goal, and that some graduates 
of home economics make little use of chemistry is 
more of a challenge to both the chemistry and home 
economics departments than a valid argument 
against the chemistry requirement 

The present situation is due to the fact that 
instructors in foods and nutrition have made too 
little use of the scientific principles their students 
have learned or tried to learn, that chemistry de- 
partments have little knowledge of, or in some cases 
perhaps not much interest in, the needs of students 
of home economies, and, of most importance, that 
neither the departments of home economics or 
chemistry have recognized that their greatest value 
in the education of home economies students is in 
teaching how to make applications rather than in 
the subject matter per se. The same might be said 
of art and the social seiences and of their applica- 


tions, had similar studies been made. 


The Problem of What to Include 


The problem is, therefore, what science to include 
and how to teach students to use it, and also what 
art, what social science, and how to apply these 
subjects. Let us advance, not retreat. The method 
of attack will be the same whether we consider the 
scientific, sociological, psychological, or art. prin- 
ciples. 

Since the problem at the moment is concerned 
with chemistry, let us concentrate on the details o1 


the offensive in this area. Many theories of thi 
physical sciences are of significance not only in 
foods and nutrition but in textiles and textile de- 
sign, home management, and consumer buying. The 
home economics faculty concerned with the pro- 
grams of students in these areas should carefully 
evaluate the scientific principles needed, in order 
of their importance, and should work out with 
chemistry departments a method for their presenta- 
tion. With the great advances in chemistry ove! 
the past quarter of a century, only selected topics 
ean be covered in any one undergraduate course 
Some principles which are of great significances 
in home economics are usually left for advanced 
chemistry courses because the chemistry faculty 
is often unaware of the needs of the home econo- 
mist. 

Some chemistry departments may be inclined to 
argue that the principles of chemistry are the same 
for all, whether home economists or engineers, 
which is true; but the home economist who knows 
chemistry and her own needs will be able to point 
out certain concepts, as for example the funda- 
mentals of colloids or surface chemistry, which 
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are seldom taught in elementary courses but which 
would have many applications in home economics. 
In addition, certain topies which are hardly more 
than introduced in many elementary chemistry 
courses because their elaboration Is made in ad- 
vanced courses might be emphasized more and 
extended. These include: the study of solutions 
to give a real understanding of osmosis, boiling 
and treezing temperatures and crystallization, 
acidic and basie reactions of salts, including salts 
of dibasic and tribasie acids and buffer solutions 
In some colleges, this may mean a new cours 


sa-ha3) 


, , P , 
Viile, In others, the special needs I the home 


economics students may ” met satistactorily by 


greater flexibility in the laboratory program. To 
ado this, something has to by dropped; but let it 
be the industrial applications and the laboratory 
experience with chemicals of primary interest to 
prospective chemists or engineers Such & course 
adapted to students’ needs, will be very unlike some 


; 


=peclal courses or sections for home economics stu- 
dents, set up to eliminate evervday arithmetic o1 
to teach appheations of chemistry rather than the 
ftundamental principles 

Ther need be no fear that the aevelopment ¢ 
sclence courses to meet the needs of good teaching 


Neither will 


courses aivert students Irom home economics 


In home economics will be superficial 
rhe opposite results may be expected. Educational 
experiments have shown manv times that students 
do not hesitate to take courses which are recognized 


hy them as lnportant lt) meeting ios lected vou! 


IS CHEMISTRY 


QO YOU require chemistry for all of you 
majors?” “How do you find space in your 

curriculum for family life edueation?” 
“Our students don't get what they need in chem- 
istry until the third course.” “I have had high 
school girls say, ‘Do | have to take chemistry ll 
[ major in home economics?’ Such questions can 
be heard at almost any gathering of college and 


university home economics teachers. 


The Issue Is Real 


The issue of whether or not chemistry should 
be commonly required in all college curriculums 
for home economics majors cannot be ignored by 


faculties who propose to be thoroughgoing in thei 


A chemistry course which presents the scientific 
principles for which the average college woman 
can see application in the future as she has planned 
it will result in greater interest not only in chem- 
istry but in the field of home economics 

It is the consensus of the best educational think- 
ing that college students should experience the dis- 


ciplines of the arts, sciences, and the social sciences, 


whether their education is directed toward c¢itizen- 
ship or home and tamualy lite Phis = been pointed 
out in the objectives defined by the President's 
Commission on Higher Edueation and endorsed in 


the AHEA’s study Home Econon n Higher Edu- 


eation 


ST We lhh [PlOvLe CCONODIECS Ler | at sucl (j1s- 
C1pihes vil I eC more uc To e student whe 
erst earns now to Dp The! - (*« eur 
student and as a future homemaker, it is thi respon- 
sibility of the home economics taculty to know 
Lies¢ disciplines, to help in making selections among 
them. ane to develop hettel technigques of teaching 


students to appiyv them 
rrr ‘ ‘ ] 
The preparation for home and tamilv life is be- 


coming a more important objective in everv college 


program. This objective can be fulfilled by plan- 
hing a program through the co-operative eflort ol 
ill departments concerned, whether in the sanctu- 
ary of home economies, liberal irts, education, 


or any other division. If a co-operative efiort fails, 
then many divisions or departments will set up 
separate programs, and the strongest program will 


SUrVIVe 


THE ONLY ANSWER? 


DOROTHY 


SCOTT 

study of their programs. College faculties can do 
one olf three things in relation to the issue They 
can refuse to recognize that there is an issue worthy 
Ol examination They can recognize that there 
may be an issue for some institutions but decide 
that eh mistry should be accepted as basie in their 
home economics programs. Or a faculty can face 
the issue, analyze and study the factors involved, 
and attempt to work out the best possible solution 
in the light of its findings and given situation. The 
intellectually honest group will face the fact that 
neither unquestioning acceptance Of the status quo 
or rejection because of relatedness to what many 
eall “a current educational fad” are sound bases 


for decision-making in curriculum development 
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The purpose of this article is to discuss some 
factors which seem to warrant an examination of a 
chemistry requirement for all students majoring in 
home economies and to suggest other possible ways 
of accomplishing the general objectives of home 
economies college curriculums. 


Some Trends Offer Basis for Re-examination 


The early identification of home economics with 
the physical and biological sciences was no doubt 
due to major concern with the physical aspects of 
homemaking and to a desire to be supported by 
those fields in higher learning which enjoyed “aca- 
demic respectability.” The late thirties and the 
forties, however, brought expansion and heightened 
status to the social studies and concurrently an 
increased concern on the part of home economists 
for personal and family problems with solutions 
rooted in the social sciences. Thus we find home 
economists recognizing the need to inelude basic 
courses in the social as well as natural sciences. 
All too frequently, this concern has resulted in 
merely an additive process to balance the two fields 
of knowledge without a thoroughgoing identifica- 
tion of purpose and means of attaining that pur- 
pose. The result is usually a crowded curriculum 
with both the students and the faculty unhappy 
about it. 

This brings a faculty group to the problem of 
determining the real goals of the curriculum. Many 


educational leaders, including home economists, 


see education for personal, family, and community 
life as a—if not the—primary function of the under- 
graduate curriculum. If a faculty decides “educa- 
tion for family life” is the primary function of all 
home economies curriculums (1), common require- 
ments will differ from those selected to provide 


background for professional preparation. The 


presence or omission of chemistry or any other 
subject in the curriculum of all majors in home 
economics must be justified in terms of its direct 
contribution to the accepted primary purpose. The 
trend is strong toward acceptance of education for 
family life as an over-all purpose, but departments 
will vary in this respect. Also, available courses 
will vary in their power to contribute to such educa- 
tion. This brings up the question of the changing 
nature of course offerings in the sciences. 

The rapidly growing tendency to examine the 
whole nature and purpose of higher education has 
resulted in considerable experimentation, evalua- 
tion, and reorganization in college offerings. The 
somewhat general acceptance of the fact that part 


of a student’s college education should be of a 


broad, general nature rather than wholly for pur- 
poses of specialization has caused considerable con- 
cern on the part of many educators. As a result, 
many departments have changed their offerings 
A recent survey reported in Higher Education (2) 
reveals that of 720 institutions 59 per cent offer 
general courses in science. Where the attempt to 
make science offerings more functional for the non- 
science major results in a superficial “cafeteria 
course,” home economists will rightly say, “We 
don’t want any of these ‘general’ courses.” On the 
other hand, a course such as that described below 
by Thomas K. Sherwood of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is worthy of consideration: 

As a basis for further work in chemistry, the freshman 
course in chemistry is usually excellent, but it Is not 
particularly helpful to the future banker or farmer [and 


I add homemaker] who should know something of the 


To over- 


nature of science and of the way chemists think 
come this difficulty, Harvard, Colgate, and a number of 


other universities have instituted new subjects in genera 
science, designed to stress the way in which science pro- 
gresses, to show how scientists work and reason ind to 
indicate something of the possibilities ind limitations of 


science in relation to the problems of nonscientists 


These trends in the reorganization of the total 
college offerings call for careful appraisal by any 
group undertaking the selection of common require- 
ments for the home economies curriculum. Such 
emphases as those described above may or may not 
meet the purposes of a home economics faculty, and 
a course so designed may or may not be available 
Furthermore, such a general course may or may not 
be identified as “chemisiry.”” Those interested in 
broad science courses which are not superficial 
should read the discussion by Erie Rogers of 
Princeton University, “The Good Name of Science: 
A Discussion of Science Courses for General Educa- 
tion in Colleges,” in the December 9, 1949 issue ot 
Scue nce. 

With the current higher education scene in mind, 
there would seem to be considerable eviden e that 
our objectives for the common requirements in the 
home economics curriculum might well be re-ex- 
amined and that, to meet today’s objectives, we 
may hope before too long to have other than highly 


specialized college eourses trom which to select. 


Some Questions to Be Faced 


In this discussion of the common science require- 
ment for home economics majors, concern is with the 
common need of home economics students rather 
than with the needs of those students with special 
interests such as textiles, foods, or nutrition which 


are rooted directly in the sciences. Examination of 


























objectives set up by a faculty which has looked 
at its purpose in terms of the common need usually 
reveals expressions similar to those listed by the 
AHEA’s criteria committee: “Understanding of the 
role and function of the physica! sciences in our 
society”; “a desire to apply science to everyday 
life’; “understanding of the biological world, in 
order better to utilize and conserve human and 
natural resources”; “skill in using techniques of 
critical thinking and scientific method in the solu- 
tion of prohlems.” (1) 

Among questions asked by those reluctant to give 
up chemistry are these: “Doesn't the homemaker 
need chemistry? Chemistry is so much a part of 
daily life.’ “Can a general course serve as ade- 
quate background for advanced science courses for 
“What about 
prerequisites to textiles, foods, and _ nutrition 


those students who need them?” 
courses?” “Won't a student who has had only a 
general course in science be handicapped in grad- 
uate work?” 

Those who are wondering if chemistry is the only 
way to meet the common objectives related to 
scientific understanding will reply to the first ques- 
tion by asking, “Is chemistry more important to 
effective personal and family life than other sciences 
such as physics, biology, or bacteriology?” They 
will point out that crowding the common aspect of 
the curriculum with separate courses in either or 
both the natural and social sciences leaves little 
flexibilitv. The choice les between partiality to 
one or two fields or a general course 

As for the adequacy of general courses as founda- 
tion for advanced science courses, it is obvious that 
until advanced and general courses in science are 
designed to complement each other, the home eco- 
nomics faculty has a very difficult problem. It 
should make known the needs and purposes of 
home economics students and work with the science 
faculty whenever possible in order to better meet 
such needs 

Within the home economics department, the 
question of chemistry as a prerequisite for certain 
home economies courses can be answered with the 
question, “Have we experimented sufficiently with 
teaching first home economics courses without 
specific prerequisites, incorporating such scientific 
facts as are pertinent and using this learning to 
lead the student to more technical study?” There 
is some evidence that by this means students need- 
ing specialized courses can be guided to see real 
value in chemistry, for example, as background for 
advanced courses in nutrition or textiles, or in psy- 
chology for advanced study in child development. 
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To the question “What about graduate study?” 
those who are defending the general science course 
as a common requirement may say, “Won't the 
student follow advanced study related to under- 
graduate interests?” They will point to several 
possibilities. If a student’s interest is in food and 
nutrition, the undergraduate professional sequence 
should have included more than a general course 
in science. Furthermore, in a program such as 
teacher education, which requires basic work in 
many areas, the student should and can plan a 
degree of specialization in related art, the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, or the natural sciences. 
The graduate student who makes a complete change 
of interest should expect to build a background. 
Careful student guidance is obviously needed early 
in the college program 

How can we come to some agreement among our- 
selves and secure in related areas the offerings 
which will meet our needs? We need to examine 
carefully our individual and collective concepts of 
the nature and purpose of college home economics. 
We need much more experimentation in our own 
teaching and curriculum development. We need to 
continue and to extend co-operative curriculum 
study by entire home economics faculties. Within 
a given institution, the home economics faculty 
must work with related departments to make known 
Its purposes and to discover the possible resources 
and best channels for effectively achieving such 
purposes. 

There is no evidence to warrant the assumption 
that the same answer will or should be reached by 
Kach must find its own best means of 
Wilham Oxley 
Thompson, a former president of the Ohio State 


Institutions. 
providing effective education. 


University, has been quoted as saying, “There are 
no solutions to really important problems,” mean- 
ing that we cannot arrive at an answer which will 
be satisfactory for all time. And so it is with the 
home economics curriculum; its function, structural 
pattern, and content are changing, and with such 
changes the nature of the common requirements will 


change 
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(;ood Health in the 


Miss Moore ~ now on le ave from the Uni é rsity 
of Gre orga, where she is an associate profe ssor 
economics education, is a research 
assistant and graduate student in New York 


Her article continues the series on 


of home 
Unive rsity. 


home economics and good health. 


RIVE down the highways, streets, and alleys 
of America. Visit the homes and grocery 
Walk down the corridors of your 
Sit quietly in the last row of the 
Look at everything carefully, 


stores. 
public school. 
school auditorium. 
with a health-keyed eve. 

What do you see in ? Probably 45 
out of 100 homes have no private baths; 40 out ot 
100, no flush toilets; and from 10 to 38 out of 100 
need major repairs. You death 
might have been prevented, physical and mental 


the homes 


will see which 
illness that could be lessened, and disabilities and 
disfigurements that could be corrected. 

Many have out- 
Thirty- 


And how do our children fare? 


ward signs of health that is below par. 
three out of 100 public school students have diets 
rated as poor; 98 out of 100 have dental difficulties; 
16 out of 100 will spend time in mental institutions 
This is the national picture; similar facts may be 
duplicated in your state and in your community. 
Obviously, we are not improving the health ot 
school-age children to the degree that we could and 
should. 

Who should handle the job? If the 
large, perhaps there is a health 
organized and directed by a trained medical and 


school is 
school program 
educational staff. If the school is small, there may 
be no specially trained or designated personnel. 
No schools are so large or so small, however, that 
more and more effective health programs are not 
needed and welcomed. 
group to whom all the responsibility of improved 
health 
sponsibility of every teacher. 


There is no professional 
belongs. This problem becomes the re- 
It is of special con- 
cern to the home economics teacher because of her 
knowledge of the home and family living and her 
special interest in all that affects them. 

in terms of the national and international health 
problems under critical analysis at present, it seems 
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School Program 


FLORIDE MOORE 


wise for home economies teachers to evaluate their 
contributions the health 
A beginning step may be to examine critically the 


to of their communities. 
way people in the community live. 

Through this study, the teacher may draw som 
inferences for action. Is a housing program needed? 
Is a broad program of food production and preserva- 
tion the answer? [s sensitizing people to real concern 
and action on personal health essential? Is prenatal 
and infant care a persistent problem? 

An evaluation of the present resources in terms 


What 


of physical well-being may be a next step. 


community organizations have improvement of 
family health as a goal? Are there school pro- 
grams that serve the needs ot family health? How 


many students and parents are now being reached 
by the home economics program? 


A third step may be deciding on certain health 


problems which home economies students ean at- 
tack. Part of this decision is making sure that all 
classroom experiences In home economics make a 
maximum contribution toward health goals It 


means, too, encouraging each pupil to make and 
follow a plan of improving his own health and that 
of his family 

An exploration of health problems chosen for 
classroom study may further implement evaluation 
health (1) 


building a healthful and happy school environment; 


Some major problems «° school are: 


(2) making healthful school living a reality; (3) 
providing a program of school health services with a 
follow-through program for correction or adjust- 
ment of defects; and (4) carrying out a program of 


action-instruction. 


School Environment 


The home economics teacher may assume leader- 
ship for making and keeping the buildings and sur- 
roundings clean, attractive, comfortable, and safe 
Co-operative planning and working together can 
give everyone a sense of personal worth, a feeling 
of belonging, and a feeling of contributing to the 
groups of which he is a member, and can also en- 
courage a more responsible citizenry. 

In one school, the home economies students agreed 
to make the entrance to the school building and its 


halls friendly and attractive. Careful planning, 
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studying, and help from consultants followed. The 
students painted the walls yellow; they renovated 
and arranged three comfortable chairs and a table; 
and they used a colorful swatch of material on the 
wall. A new bulletin board heralded coming events 
and advised students about the day’s school lunch. 
The long halls were improved with new lighting, and 
wall spaces were broken with bulletin boards and 
display shelves. Here, grade school groups assumed 
responsibility for exhibiting projects and art work 
As a result, many students and guests remarked, 
“I feel at home at school.” 

Schoolyards and playgrounds need beauty and 
interest as well as conservation of the soil.  Pos- 
sible projects for home economics students are a 
garden in the space between the wings of the build- 
ing, a background of evergreens at the boundary ot 
the schoolyard, an arrangement of shrubs in front 
of the incinerator, curbing to mark off walkways, 
grass sodded on play yards, glass and stones re- 
moved from the playground. Other activities con- 
cerned with heating, ventilation, and lighting may 
bn planned and executed by home economics stu- 
dents. To carry out these activities, teachers 
should have faith in the ability of students to learn, 
through the inte lligent solution of their everyday 


problems. 


Healthful School Living 


As a leader in the school program, the home 
economics teacher has the responsibility of helping 
children to have an opportunity to “practice what 
we teach.” The school schedule should be planned 
to meet health needs of the children. Each school 
day should provide time and facilities for resting, 
eating, and playing, as well as studying. School 
bus schedules can be planned to give children a 
minimum of time en route to and from school. 
Proper rest-room facilities, including hot and cold 
water, soap, paper towels, and mirrors, should be 
provided so that young people may keep themselves 
clean and attractive. Pupils at school during a 
lunch hour should have an adequate meal, or at 
least an opportunity to choose foods which con- 
tribute to growth and health. 

A vigorous campaign of getting the facts about 
the food habits of school children before teachers, 
parents, and students was executed by a ninth grade 
home economics group. Through a committee, a 
rotation plan for eating lunch was presented to the 
student council. Another committee planned school 
lunch menus and eventually encouraged students, 
other than those in home economics classes, to plan 
and submit menus. After two years of participation 
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in the school lunch program, the students feel that 
they cannot afford to miss the good food and good 


times in the school lunchroom. 


School Health Service 


The home economics teacher may instigate, co- 
ordinate, and even provide some health services for 
her students and through them to other school 
groups. In many communities, both rural and ur- 
ban, the physical examination of all students by i 
medical staff is neither possible nor practical; thus 
it becomes the job of the teachers to use the several 
available screening devices and health appraisal 
records for locating children who have physical and 
yy rsonality difficulties which need professional med- 
wal attention. In addition, the home economics 
teacher with and through her students can plan for 
and supervise the care given to emerge ney illnesses 
and accidents. 

An education program should follow the location 
of physical difficulties and should give each student 
an opportunity to gather information and to make 
an individual plan and a group plan for correction, 
care, and improvement. The plan should include 
medical follow-up when difficulties are found. An 
alert teacher observes her pupils daily and refers 
pupils with unusual symptoms to the school nurse or 
to the person responsible for the health of the child. 
The alert teacher also counts her year a loss when 
she has not improved the physical status of at least 
one child with a potential health handicap. 

One home economics teacher discovered that the 
laboratory in a nearby university would mak 
hemoglobin studies on students. Many of these 
students had never had hemoglobin reports. When 
the technician made blood counts for all home eco- 
nomics students, some low counts were discovered 
Later, after considerable study, individual confer- 
ences, and family visiting, the home economics 
teacher felt that foods rich in iron were being con- 
sumed more frequently. A recheck proved that the 
teaching had been effective. 


Action-Instruction 


Instruction cannot be separated from problems 
of school environment, school living, and health 
services. The solution of all these problems com- 
prises health instruction. There are, however, 
health problems which persist throughout the entire 
lives of all people and are of importance during 
school life. Among these problems are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Nutrition. Leadership in the school nutrition 


program is a real contribution of the home economics 
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teacher. Effective classroom activities stem from 
facts about students’ food consumption gathered 
through a classroom, school, or community food sur- 
vey. When the facts have been analyzed for im- 
plications, plans can be made. These plans may 
vary from actual production, preservation, prepara- 
tion, and conservation of food to the social customs, 
racial habits, superstitions, and buymanship of 
food. Most certainly, no classroom nutrition pro- 
gram would be complete that did not seek to 
improve and expand the existing school lunch 
program. 

A school-wide survey of food habits in one locality 
proved that consumption of foods containing vita- 
min C was low. The Future Homemakers of 
America reviewed this problem, then made and put 
into motion several plans. First, the facts were pre- 
sented to a community group so that mothers and 
fathers might know and make food adjustments for 
their families. In an assembly program, informa- 
tion about vitamin C foods was presented dramati- 
cally. Not satisfied with this action, the Future 
Homemakers began a program of serving free fruit 
juice to all the pupils during morning recess. When 
the routines of preparing and serving the juice were 
established, the school lunch workers were able to 
assume the responsibility. 

2. Safety. More school children die as a result 
of accidents than from any single disease. Experi- 
ences in actual situations, where students survey, 
understand, plan for, and correct safety hazards, 
are the most effective ones. The home economics 
teacher has not only a responsibility but a duty to 
teach safety through demonstration. She may show, 
for example, the safe use and operation of equip- 
ment, the safe preparation and storage of foods, the 
selection and placement of safe household furnish- 
ings and equipment. Making a poster is not 
enough! 

3. Mental health. As an individual grows, he 
needs to understand why people act as they do. The 
home economics teacher can help each student learn 
to face and recognize his limitations as well as his 
special abilities as an individual and as a group 
member. Working toward understanding and satis- 
fying students’ basic needs—such as _ belonging, 
achieving, gaining security, winning love and affec- 
tion, sharing and participating—can do much for 
mental health and happiness. Having fun at school 
and out of school is essential. The need for recre- 
ation is universal. The school program can and 
should arouse interest and develop skills so that 
boys and girls will participate in and enjoy a 


variety of activities. 


As part of a program of family living, a Junior 
high school group in home economics prepared 
dozens of games for family fun. The games were 
checked from the library like books. Fines for late 
games helped keep them in repair and helped supply 
At the 


last count, 24 boxed games were found to be on 


new materials for construction of games. 


loan. 

4. Physical health. Learning how this wonderful 
mechanism—the body—works, can be an important 
phase of the home economies program. The infor- 
mation involved in this area will be part of most 
data accumulated in the solution of the foregoing 
problems. Pupils need to explore the health prob- 
lems of middle life and to understand that health 
at forty has its roots in health at fifteen 

Today, more than ever before, we need real and 
direct experience rather than artificial classroom 
activities. It is vitally urgent that we use the schoo] 
and the community as laboratories for health learn- 
ing. What resources are there? The pupils them- 
selves are the best community resources availabl 
Their thinking and planning are excellent sources o1 
help in developing and solving health problems 
Through the solution of real health problems, the 
home economics teacher can guide the critical think- 
ing and action of her pupils toward increased social! 
competencies as well as increased intellectual curi- 
osity. 

Parents, too, are important resources Improv- 
ing health is such a personal and family problem 
that little lasting progress can be made without the 
interest, the understanding, and the co-operation 
of parents. 

What agencies in the community seek improved 
health of school children? How can their services 
be utilized? When school personnel learn to utilize 
such agencies, they will have fewer demands for 
“campaigns” and “special weeks.” 

Health is a way of life. It is not merely a subject 
to be taught. The way boys and girls live and act. 
not what they say, is the measure of the quality of 
health instruction. Here are a few of the questions 
a teacher mav ask herself: 

Are all the pupils eating adequate lunches? 

Does the school building provide a healthful en- 
vironment? 

Are the rest rooms clean and pleasant? 

Are the playgrounds safe? 

Improved health today can mean more years in a 
life and more life in the vears. Young citizens of 
today are the adult citizens of tomorrow. You, the 
home economics teacher, may hold the key to lasting 


health for many of these citizens. 























Veterans’ Families Go to School 


Miss Messenger, chairman of AHEA’s family 
relations and child development division, 1s 
head of the home life department at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. She has 
drawn the facts for her article from her own 
experience and from reports of similar pro- 
colleges: Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, reported by Ruth D. 
Morley; Iowa State College, by Gertrude E. 
(Chittenden; Kansas State College, 


grams in. the following 


by Leone 


Kell; Michigan State College, by Elizabe th 
Page; Oregon State College, by Katherine H. 
Read; The Pennsylvania State College, by 


Winona A Moraan: and Utah State Aaricul- 


tural Colleae. by Hele n i, Porter. 


FAMILY plan for education is spreading 
the 


campuses across the nation. 


Villages on 
The student 


through Veterans’ 


father, outside of classroom hours, attends a par- 
ents’ meeting or builds a sturdy swing from dis- 
earded pipe and a covered sandbox from used 


His wife takes her turn at supervising 
children’s play in the Village’s school. 
And children? At Michigan College, 


as probably on other campuses, they seem to feel 


lumber 
nursery 
the State 
a close tie with their nursery school since Mommy 
and Daddy work there and often announce happily, 
“It’s my Mommy’s day, today.” It is an advantage 
to this family plan that home and school are very 
close locus 


In space—in In operation. 


From a review of these through a 


sampling from North to South, East to West—it is 


programs 


evident that the nursery school is thought of as the 


center of these educational ventures for children 


and parents. Contributions of child development 
and family life departments in colleges are avail- 
families for all ages, all educa- 
the 


pushed to the fore as it was in other emergencies 


able to veterans’ 


tional levels; but nursery school has been 


such as the depression or the war. The whole pro- 
gram promises well for the future and for the role 
home economics plays in it. 

In the educational program for veterans, which 
began in 1946, plans for nursery schools dated al- 


most from the start. Since the nursery school had 


college 


VIRGINIA MESSENGER 


been a part of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College program since 1924, it was not 
surprising that these schools were included in the 
initial plans for Veterans’ Village, which 
house 1,293 families. College publicity, as early as 
1946, “Plans for nursery 
facilities at A & M College 
The college 


Home Life Department is assisting in plans for the 


Was to 


announced: 
school the Oklahoma 
Veterans’ Village are underway. 


February 


project.” 

From the beginning, this nursery school—family 
life program has been built jointly by Village resi- 
dents and home life department students and staft 
Thus the program carries a maximum of learning 
opportunities for college students in training. Early 
plans included: the amount of space needed, loca- 
tion of the buildings, interior planning of the build- 
ings, listing of kind and amount of equipment, and 
recommendations for staff. 

To help in these plans, a student, Ardyth Ar- 
buckle, chose as her MS problem in 1946 “A Study 
of Selected Cooperative Nursery Schools with Im- 
plications for Nursery School Facilities for the Vet- 
erans’ Village, Stillwater, Oklahoma.” 

College officials allocated three frame buildings 
for nursery schools. Among these buildings, home 
life staff and students were permitted to vary thi 
plans since variety in the physical plant in which 
work the 
Two of these buildings opened in the fall of 1947 
the third in April 1948. 

Other colleges have either built nursery schools 


students strengthens training program 


for veterans’ children or have used existing facili- 


ties. Michigan State College built a nursery school 
in April 1948. At Utah State Agricultural College, 
the Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
built a two-story quonset to serve as a ward chapel 
and community center for families in the college 
housing area. Since the fall of 1948, this building 
and the grounds have been used for a nursery school 
and classes. At State College, 


vania, the Presbyterian Church offered the use of its 


parents’ Pennsy!- 


Sunday School rooms to The Pennsylvania Stat 


College. This nursery school program is in its 


*Information regarding plans is available 
from the Home Life Department, Oklahoma A & M Colleg: 


Stillwater. 


upon reque st 
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fourth year. Kansas State College uses fenced 
playgrounds with a shelter house. Oregon State 
College took over the Lanham nursery school in 
the community in 1946 and opened it to children of 
student veterans. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
opened two nursery school groups for veterans’ 
children in the spring of 1946. 

The number of children served in these institu- 
tions currently ranges from 40 in Alabama and 
Utah to 125 in Iowa and Oklahoma. 

These nursery school programs established for 
veterans’ families are operated almost exclusively 
on the half-day basis. Oregon State College, how- 
ever, has a nursery school open from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. which enrolls 18 three- and four-year- 
olds. Oklahoma A & M College operates one build- 
ing from 7:30 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. This building serves 
approximately 40 children in two age groups—two- 
and three-year-olds and four- and five-year-olds. 
This program has been popular, for it meets these 
needs expressed by veterans: “It will be the only 
opportunity my wife will have of attending college” 
and “Our income must be supplemented.” Another 
advantage is that the plan allows flexibility in the 
length of sessions for which children are enrolled. 
In the Michigan and Pennsylvania programs, chil- 
dren attend nursery school only two or three halt 
days a week. 

Responsibility for equipment in each location 
was shared by the parents. Of the programs stud- 
ied, only Oklahoma A & M College obtained surplus 
property equipment: a generous supply of indoor 


equipment—tables, chairs, cots, pads and blankets, 


easels, and blocks—and a limited amount of outdoor 
equipment—climbing ladders, ladder boxes, packing 
boxes, a sandbox, and a jungle gym. Additional 
equipment was made by Village carpenters and 
parents or provided through the regular nursery 
school—kindergarten laboratories of the home life 
department. In Michigan, almost every father at- 
tends a work meeting each term to keep equipment in 
repair and to provide more. In Kansas, a slide was 
the only playground equipment purchased outright 
All other equipment was made by the fathers. 

All veterans’ nursery schools are staffed in part 
by trained nursery school teachers, who are mem- 
bers of child development—home life department 
staffs. These range in number from the half-time 
services of one person in Utah and Kansas to three 
full-time people in Michigan and three full-time 
and two half-time teachers and one full-time cook 
in Oklahoma. 

The parents—usually the mothers but sometimes 
fathers also—serve as assistants to the trained 
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These stude nt fathe is at Alabama Polute ( hy 
who bring their tchildren to school are pleased vith the 


program. 


teachers. Indeed, an lmportant feature of the pro- 
grams is the part parents take in them. In Utah 
for example, each mother serves as a teacher-assist- 
ant for a half day each week, with an average of 
four assisting mothers per day. Mothers are sched- 
uled for supervision of play activities and other 
duties usually performed by nursery school teach- 
ers. Participation in a two-hour elass is required 
in order that all mothers have a background of 
understanding as well as an opportunity to discuss 
common problems and to plan a consistent program 
and techniques. 

In Iowa, both mothers and fathers have acted as 
volunteer teachers and have assumed heavy re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining equipment and_ for 
the physical plant in general. Evening classes have 
been held for parents in connection with their volun- 
teer teaching services. 

Fathers also take part in the program in Okla- 
homa, though mothers are much in the majority. 
In all locations, both parents attend the parents’ 
meetings. 

Thus, an essential part of this work, parent edu- 
cation, has become a diversified and comprehensive 
program. Michigan State College finds that par- 
ents learn through this co-operation. There are 
often variances in age, education, race, and financial 
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conditions; but in spite of these differences, the 
parents work together in the nursery school. 

On the other side of the picture, teachers and 
supervisors co-operate with parents through con- 
ferences, which are frequently requested, and 
through home visits, which are a regular part ot 
the programs 

From the community, various professional fields 
concerned with family life have contributed to these 
nursery school—parent education programs. At Iowa 
State College, a board of directors, made up ot 
three members of the Veterans’ Village elected by 
their Village Council, a local physician, a woman 
who is an active community worker and a keen legal 
adviser, the business manager of the college, and a 
representative of its child development department, 
has given continued support to the parents in their 
program. 

At Utah State College, the education committes 
of the American Association of University Women, 
the heme economies division of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional offered help and some financial assistance to 
the ehild development department to aid in start- 
ing a project) Tor children and study classes fon 
parents 

At Michigan State College, the Kellogg Founda- 
tion has generously assisted the program for a two- 
vear period. American Legion Posts and Auxiliaries 
as well as civic groups and interested individuals 
in the community, contribute financial support and 
equipment The county health department offers 
special consultants as well as the regular services ot 
a public health nurse assigned to the housing area 
In turn, the nursery school is used in an in-service 
A school 


of nursing sends its senior students for a two-week 


training program for public health nurses. 


experience 1n working with well children 

Many college departments, too, have contributed 
and benefited. At Michigan State College, also, 
the psychology department has used the nursery 
school for testing groups of children and for ob- 
serving them. The head of the college speech de- 
partment helped a student father with his child's 
speech by means of a class project. A student in 
a radio class wrote a script about the nursery school 
to be used on the college station. Another student 
father, with the aid of the soils service department, 
in his class experiment, improved the grass on the 
nursery school playgrounds. An engineering stu- 
dent in Veterans’ Village studied the radiant heat- 
ing system in the nursery school and made several! 
recommendations to improve its operation. An- 
other father made a study of how commercial toys 
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1 nursery schoo parent-teache) meeting at Ol-lahoma 
ly Ci f ira “i d Ve chan Ca Colle de hy hie fits hoth the 


pare nt educatior program 


Bertram H. O'Keefe 


At Michigan State College. a Peruvian father’s harmoneca 


/ rews the te mpo A te ache } Su pe rivises the childre n’s pla Be 
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ean be made most educational for the young child. 
His jigsaw cuts out many puzzles and train parts 
for the sehool. 

At Oklahoma A & M College, numerous non- 
credit classes which directly affect family life have 
been offered by other home economics departments 

such classes as prenatal and infant care, feed- 
ing the family, wise buying, and crafts. Pennsyl- 
vania and Utah report similar courses as having 
been well attended. 

What are the families gaining from these pro- 
grams? This summary from Iowa State College 
represents the answer college staffs might make to 
this question: 

I consider the most outstanding contribution of the pro- 
gram to be the improvement of the family life of the 
patrons of the school by (1) constructive play experiences 
offered children under supervision, (2) an increase in parents’ 
understanding of child behavior, (3) an increase in parents’ 
security as parents, and (4) the relieving of home tensions 
that arise when young children must play in too limited 


space 


The parents themselves recognize the value. One 
couple said: 

We knew the nursery school was under supervision of 
the college so we knew the personnel would be excellent and 
the school a good place to keep our voungsters while we 
two attended college. We didn’t realize what the nurse ry 
school really contributed until we began our parent par- 
ticipation. We began to realize that the school was mor 
than a place to keep our youngsters; if Was a place ol 


learning 


Another parent felt that the nursery school gave 
her a basis for comparison which showed that she 
was expecting too much of her child for his age and 
capabilities. Through observation of other chil- 
dren, one mother found that her own problems were 
not individual with her child but were similar to 
the problems of other parents. She found also that 
behavior and discipline problems which she con- 
sidered important were not so important when 
viewed over a long period of time. She came to 
the conclusion that a year in nursery school was 
of even greater value to a child than a vear of col- 
lege training. 

One father and mother were convinced that: 

In a very short time we have experienced such benefits 
to the child as learning to play and share with others, a 
respect for teacher, and placing a confidence in someone else 
in his first break from mother. These build a firm foun- 
dation for all future education. I feel also that its 
benefits to the parents are bountiful. Through parent- 
teacher meetings and conferences with staff members, we 
are learning to improve ourselves as parents while we aré 
helping our child develop a normal, healthy, happy per- 


sonality. 


These veterans’ programs have strengthened 
college training. Utah State Agricultural College 
has expressed ideas of the various college staffs 
in these five contributions to the college student 
program: 

1. Observation facilities which provide a group of 
children who have different socioeconomic back- 
grounds from those of campus nursery school 
children 

2. Opportunity to observe parents both in action 
with their children and in parent discussion 
groups 

3. Opportunity to serve as a student teacher in a 
center where mothers are also participants 

4. Recognition and acceptance of the abilities of 
parents and the unique contribution which par- 
ents may make toward understanding their chil- 
dren 

5. A means of providing a group experience for pre- 
school children without the costly equipment 
and elaborate staff of the typical college nursery 
school 
One offshoot of these programs is the rich oppor- 

tunities they offer for research. Through material 

they have made available, some research has been 
done on problems of marriage adjustments and 
adult education. 

Many have been influenced. Visitors from nurs- 
ery schools, public schools, colleges, and church 
schools come to observe and to exchange ideas with 
parents and staff. Other visitors are child study 
groups, child welfare workers, librarians, and edu- 
cators from foreign countries. 

In Oklahoma, there is growing evidence that 
principles learned in Veterans’ Village are being 
utilized as veterans’ families move into new com- 
munities. Private nursery schools have been opened, 
neighborhood play groups are operating, and satis- 
faction from competent service in church nursery 
programs is being reported. No doubt, the same 
influence is felt in other states. 

As for the future, I can speak only for our college 
Here, the contributions have been so rich that at 
least one group operated on the parent participation 
basis will be included in the plan for the new nurs- 
ery school building. 

It is expected that, as the program for the vet- 
erans ends, these nursery schools may be operated 
in connection with co-operative housing for married 
students as well as for groups that come to the 
campus for conferences and workshops throughout 
the year. With such a future, we may say that 
Veterans’ Villages have made a contribution to 
family life. 























Changing Roles in the Family Cycle 


Dr. Duvall is executive secre tary and consult- 
ant for the National Council on Family Re- 
an organization u ith which the AHEA 
He r article is the third in 


‘a7 probli ms at diffe rent stages 


lations. 
IN affiliate ad 


our 


series on tam 


of the family life cucle, 


HAT now?” 


bewilderment, challenge, and possible ex- 


says the homemaker out o! 


asperation with routines disrupted = bv 
| | : 


For 
established 


change just as one set ol becomes 


patterns 


in tamily living, something, someone 


upsets them somehow and a new order comes into 
The the 


changes in th 


being. contusions attending inevitable 


omemaker’s tasks are in a sens 


ec | 


occupational hazards. Yet, even they can be re- 


heved by a better understanding of the patterns ot 
change that shift with the vears. 


The 


nged drasti- 


Families are not what they used to be. 


functions of the homemaker have ch: 
eally in the past few generations. In the memory 


of those of us now living, the essential nature of 


family life has been altered. 
The homemaker’s responsibilities used to revolve 
of 


There was a time not long ago when ¢ verything the 


around the making and maintenance things 


members of the family needed to eat and wear and 
play with was made in the home. Then, through the 
vears, industry took over most of these functions 

For the first time in history, homemakers today 
are relieved of the drudgeries of producing goods. 
But 
these functions, others have come into focus. 


absorbing 
Home- 


makers today are increasingly concerned with the 


while mass production has been 


development of family members as their major 


purpose. Providing for the optimum development 
of personality is far more complex than the time- 
honored baking of a light biscuit. Rearing children 
amid the complexities of modern city living is more 
difficult than bringing up youngsters on the old- 
fashioned farm. Child-size responsibilities are more 
difficult to find. 
with everything from radio and comic book to prob- 


The modern community presses in 


lems of intergroup tensions and general anxiety. 


At the same time, new resources—mental hygiene 


facilities, child development findings, dental and 


~ 


ur 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


physical health standards, cultural 


all a 


today’s homemakers in new 


opportunities, 


and above freedom to choose—challenge 


and awesome ways. 


Homemaking through the Family Cycle 
Within 
changes. 


Rather 


a given family, the homemaker’s role 
We 


recognize 


no longer speak of “the family.” 
that all 


at many phases ol family development. 


we there ar sorts ol 


families 


This concept was central in the Dynamics of Family 


Interaction report for the National Conference on 
Family Life As we said there: 

The familv life evele is generated by a number of inter- 
icting processes which we can separately name and discuss 
but cannot dissociate in actual living. The individual man 


but assume the 


birth of the 


ind woman begin life together at marnage 


additional roles of father and mother with the 


child As 


the ir role Ss 


children are born they must en- 


the 


first SUCCESSIV € 


large to encompass additional children as 


individuals and as members of the growing family group 
Each addition to the family brings not merely an enlarge- 
ment of the family group, but a significant reorganization 


f family living, compelling sometimes far reaching changes 


in the patterns of living and of interpersonal relationships, 
is well as reflecting the inere asing age and maturation of 
ill those within the family circle. The family therefore is 


never static, but always changing, and no two children are 
ever born into the “same” family any more than two peopl 


can bathe a year or two apart in the same river 


To see a few of the inevitable changes in the 
homemaker’s role, let us look at what is happening 


at various stages of the family life cycle. 


Early Marriage and Expectant Family Stage 


During the early vears of marriage, husband 
and wife together lay the foundations of the rela- 
tionship that will grow through the years. Together 


they face problems of making the choices, building 


habits of making and spending money, getting 
settled into joint routines, getting work done, set- 
tling their differences, having fun, establishing 


themselves as part of the married community, 
loving each other, and planning for the future. 
Husband and wife together serve as a team of 
homemakers in the establishment of their marriage. 
This is not the kind of task that can be carried by 
the woman alone. Increasingly, men and women 


alike are recognizing that it takes two to build a 


home. Especially as housekeeping (as related to 
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the maintenance of things) is recognized as second 
to homemaking (as concerned with the healthy 
growth of persons), the man becomes increasingly 
at home in the family and the woman decreasingly 
bound by the four walls of the home. 


The Expanding Family 

As children arrive, it is the mother who is most 
intimately affected by the new demands and chal- 
lenges of child care. But young fathers are assum- 
ing increasingly effective roles as supporting and 
supplementary figures in the lives of mother and 
children. Modern fathers soon learn the intricacies 
of bathing and feeding the baby as they are en- 
couraged to find the satisfactions of fatherhood so 
often denied fathers in other years. 

Yet, it is often the mother who must be the quick- 
change artist in her roles within the expanding 
family. No sooner has she mastered the arts of 
mothering the infant than he slides off her lap and 
demands the freedom of the house. She fosters his 
growing independence with all that is involved in 
nursing bruised body and spirit and encouraging 
crowth through exploration, only to find that now he 
is a “yard child” with a host of new personalities 
as well as things to understand. By the time she 
and he are comfortably at home in the neighborhood, 
his horizons have broadened and he is going to 
school and both child and parent come face to face 
with all that is involved with home-school relation- 
ships in the modern manner. 

Dependence of the young child gives way to 
exaggerated thrusts for independence so typical of 
the teen-ager. Mother and father now assume new 
roles as homemakers who will see their growing 
children into maturity. And so within a span of a 
few vears, the parents’ problems have changed from 
those centering in feeding and cuddling the infant 
to letting their children go and grow into the various 
maturities that are demanded of young people 
today. 


The Contracting Family 

As children leave home for college, work, and 
marriage, mother and father face the problems of 
preserving a secure home base for absent children 
and of rediscovering creative roles and habits of 
living as a couple. After the rich, full years of 
child rearing, the empty nest seems lonely indeed, 
especially to the woman who has been all-absorbed 
in her home. Unless the homemaker has broadened 


her horizons as her children have grown, she now 
finds that life offers her but a thin gruel at a time 
when her appetite for living is at a peak. Her 


husband is absorbed in his business. Her home is 
in order. Her children no longer need her constant 
attention. What now, Mrs. Homemaker? Her 
answer is found in the interests she has kept alive, 
the talents she has developed, and the concerns she 
has become sensitive to through the years. 

Grandmother today is no longer a worn-out figure 
in a rocking chair. The modern homemaker finds 
herself with fully half of her vigorous adult years 
before her by the time her children have grown. 
Better nutrition, relief from drudgery, superior 
medical attention bring the woman into her middle 
vears today with a vitality that is a tremendous 
challenge. The accumulated wisdom as a wife and 
mother and homemaker cries for creative outlets. 
And the world more than ever before sorely needs 
wide-sealed housekeeping and homemaking. 

The golden vears for the man and woman whose 
voung adulthood has been spent in rearing a family 
are realized in the wider application of homemaking 
arts and skills. Ours is the age that calls for persons 
who know how to foster growth and creative human 
development wherever they are. Education in the 
broadest sense is built upon the broad wisdom of 
growth stimulation. Guidance at its best is the 
opening of doors for development. Communities, 
states, whole nations today need the kinds of citi- 
zens who are good for people to live with. The 
homemaker’s role is of world-wide importance, not 
only in the strengthening of the family and the 
building of strong, well-developed children but in- 


deed in promoting the same kind of constructive 
influence on a far broader and wider seal 

How can a modern homemaker keep up with all 
the inevitable changes in role from generation to 
generation, from year to year, trom month to 
month? Interestingly enough, the question becomes 
a problem only for the woman who defines her role 
too rigidly. It is the traditional mother tied behind 
the housewife’s apron who feels abandoned by her 
children, her husband, her very job itself as life 
moves on and leaves her stranded 

The same talents that it takes to make a home out 
of a few sticks of furniture and a deep concern for 
human relationships apply with increasing effective- 
ness through the years, as horizons widen and 
mothering is channelled into social sensitivity. The 
homemaker who keeps her balance today in the 
midst of whirling shifts in contemporary modern 
living is the woman who has learned to value persons 
above things, who enjoys the challenge of vigorous 
living, who has a sense of what life means, and who 
has accustomed herself to moving and growing with 


the years. 




















Human Interest in Art Study 


Miss Obst is a lecturer on related art in the 


department of home economics at the Univer- 


sity of ( alifornia at Los Anae le 8. 


E are well aware that there is a human 
need for beauty in which we may find re- 
relaxation, and freedom from ten- 


pose, 
sion. The recreative power of the arts in our daily 
lives is significant to all of us. The amount of this 
recreative art which each person may bring into 
his own life is closely dependent upon the extent to 
which he possesses that power of selection which 
we usually refer to as “taste.” Developing “good 
taste” 


sclous exposure to beauty, is something more than 


through constant association, through con- 


it is the only way in which art training 
Think- 


an idea; 
ean actually be absorbed by the individual. 
ing thus channeled and trained into fine aesthetic 


discrimination is the mark of suecess in art teach- 
ing. How can we provide it? 
One method. where resources within the class- 


room are necessarily somewhat limited, is to send 


students into and to study the work 


“Hops To see 


of the best designers of today. The discriminating 


perception of art quality in items of merchandise 


lurniture, rugs, tableware. and fabrics 


such as thi 


used nomes can be more easily developed 


when students see and study these objects in shops 


In oul 


whe re thie V may contrast be autiful and distinguished 


design, in subtle or in obvious ways, with unbeauti- 


ful and commonplace patterns. The shops become 


nd the “museum pieces” ol 
Through the 


little museums, a tomor- 


row may be found in some of them 


opportunity shops offer for making comparisons and 


separating good trom ordinary, the student mav 


also realize that choices of house furnishings are a 


direct and unselfconscious revelation of personal 


tastes. These cholees may reveal what a person 


is like; thev may show whether she is direct and 


honest o ostentatious. 
A human interest element in art training heightens 
this 


perience exciting 


perception and makes the discriminating ex- 
Direct contact with designers and 
the 


teachers can 


stimulating human 
For 


example, in home furnishings classes at the Univer- 


craitsmen is one ol most 


interest experiences provide, 


FRANCES OBST 


sity of California at Los Angeles, a list of “Designers 
Today Whose Work You Should Know,” prepared 
I 


for the students to help them locate examples ( 
the work of these designers in the shops, is a good 


preparation for this direct contact. Fortunately, 


in an ‘area as rich as California in creative talent 


in design, architecture, furniture, fabrics, ceramics, 


and silverware, these human interest contacts are 


readily available and afford easy opportunities for 


familiarity with good design; education in the 


basic philosophy of current design and an intro- 
duction to the refreshing point of view of that 
talented group of craftsmen, our designers today, 
difficult. 


University of California art students have bene- 


are not 


fited immeasurably from personal contacts with 
such designers as Kem Weber, Glen Lukens, Edith 
Heath, Jade Snow Wong, Alan Adler, Harry Osaki, 
Porter Blanchard, Esther Warner, 
Otto Natzler, Dorothy 
Van Keppel and 


Charles Eames, 
Jo Dendel, 
Liebes, Maria Kipp, the Messrs 
Green, Paul Frankl, and Paul Lazlo. 

Recognition of the fact that the designer's phi- 


Gertrud and 


losophy becomes part ol the design is another reason 
we encourage students to choose as many California 
designers as possible and try to make personal con- 


tacts with them in order to study the philosophy 


behind their designs. This human interest approach 
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makes it easier for students to see that back of 
every worthy art lie a spirit, a purpose, and a rela- 
tionship with the environment—both mental and 
material—which are as important as the objects ex- 
pressing these forces, and that a harmony similar 
to that which was necessary for the creation of a 
beautiful object must also exist between the object 
and the forces of the environment in which it is to 
be used. 

Students who were able to expand their art studies 
through these personal contacts with designers de- 
veloped perception and discernment in good design, 
as well as the significant conclusions that in good 
design: (1) nothing is pretentious, but individual 
and distinctive instead; (2) that neither color nor 
furnishings dominate the people who live with 
them; (3) that colors are tranquil and subtle in 
combination rather than sharp in contrast; and (4) 
that pattern is restrained. 

Modern expression is closely integrated with 
present-day materials, economics, and methods of 
production. A comparison of traditional and 
modern products results in the conclusion that 
modern design is more appropriate to our age and, 
therefore, may be considered more beautiful than 
the traditional by some. It also can be expressive 
of handcraft civilization and need not be limited 
to the so-called modern connotation of “plywood 


and rubber plant” type of decoration. As their 


perception of these qualities of good modern design 
awakens, students soon recognize the function of 
the artist in giving us a new awareness of beauty 
in our everyday art and appreciate the fact that the 
modern artist’s direct and honest approach to design 
may not appeal immediately because many people 
want “decoration,” find honesty disturbing, and 
feel uneasiness when they are in the presence ot 
restraint. 

Study of the work of the designers included in 
our list of “Designers Whose Work You Should 
Know” gives ample proof of the beauty which 
modern design contributes to the objects of our 
everyday use. 

Beautiful handling of accessories in glass, metal, 
ceramics, and wood is to be seen in flexible and 
simple lamps by Kurt Versen; worthy of study also 
is silver showing the texture interest of handwrought 
pieces by Alan Adler and Porter Blanchard, wood 
handled with exquisite artistry by James Prestini, 
clay designed in handsome shapes and unusual 
glazes by Gertrud and Otto Natzler, Marguerite and 
Franz Wildenhain, Esther Warner, Jo Dendel, 
Edith Heath, and Glen Lukens. 

Good contemporary designs in furniture are seen 


in planned storage pieces by George Nelson, chairs 
by Jens Risom and Charles Eames, basic modern 
pieces by Van Keppel-Green and by Pipsan and 
Harold Saarinen-Swanson, and in pieces with the 
restrained lines of Robsjohn-Gibbings. 





Werner Stegemever 


Sunset flatwear patte a | n handu de Sig? ed 


h / Alan Adk 


Ben Rose, 


Ruth Reeves, and the Lavernes show no representa- 


The good prints of Tammis Keefe, 


tional quality in design but accent lines and masses 
instead. 

In fabric design, likewise, the attitudes developed 
by students, as well as their perception and dis- 
cernment in design, show developing taste Students 
recognize the trend to pick out natural textures. 
They see the importance of the strueture of fabrie 
rather than pattern, and they note the integrity of 
fibers which minimize austerity. They appreciate 
the warm, rich, human rooms that can be created 
without pattern or medallions to tighten down the 
free-flowing spaces, and they find these principles 
in the fabries designed by Dorothy Liebes, Maria 
Kipp, Frances Siminoff, Dan Cooper, and Ann 
Franke. 

As one of our furniture designers, George Nelson, 
puts it, “When a room is full, the emptiness may 
show up in the lives of its occupants.” Often, when 
people try for a room with warmth, they achieve 
only a kind of inconsequential result. A room must 
be a revelation of tastes and activities; it must not 
be a self-conscious attempt at something else by 
way of “decoration.” 

We need to help our students develop a philosophy 
of design in relation to their own lives and activities 
and not accept modern “decoration” as necessarily 
good unless it says something direct about their way 


of living and their activities. 
































Savings of Farm and Town Families 


Dr. Liston is now professor of home manage- 
ment at Iowa State College. This article is 
based on her dissertation for the PhD degree 
at the University of Chicago. Her research, 
done while she was a faculty member at the 
University of Nebraska, was financed by the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station. 


OME people, especially farm folk, believe that 
“to save” is less an ordeal for families in towns 
This atti- 
tude probably was more widespread before the re- 
What 
a surprise it was, then, to learn from two nation- 
wide surveys by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies that in 1935-36 and 1941-42 
the majority of farm families were saving much 


and cities than for those on farms. 


cent period of farm prosperity than it is now. 


more, relative to their incomes, than those not on 
among others, do not understand 
The really curious ask, “Is it 


Farmers, 
be 
actually true and, if so, why?” 

A bit of help in answering the foregoing question 


farms. 


how this can 


is found in a study of the savings during 1945 of 80 
farm 83 families in Ne- 
braska, a representative sample of the rural folk 
After confirming the report that 


and town southeastern 
in two counties. 
families operating farms do have higher rates of 
saving than families living in towns, the Nebraska 
study was devoted to isolating some of the condi- 
tions which encourage higher propensities for sav- 
Ing. 


the fact that, by three different definitions of sav- 


The present article is limited to pointing out 


the average was higher for families on farms 


Ings, 


than for those living in town. 


Savings as Change in Net Worth 


de- 
All 


and 


Saving involves processes of increase and 


of 
larm 


in values transferable 
families, 


falls 


crease property. 


whether or town, have rises 


of kind 


In a given family, the net result may 


in value each of property as time 


moves on. 
fluctuate between positive and negative savings 
from year to year. To determine the net result of 
processes of increase and decrease in property values 
over a period of time, account must be taken of dif- 
ferences in the assets and liabilities of the family 
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at the beginning of a selected period and again at 
the end. The difference between assets and liabili- 
ties at each time is an estimate of the net worth of 
the family. If the the end of the 
period is greater than at the beginning, the family 


net worth at 


has positive savings. Similarly, if net worth has 
decreased during the period, the family has negative 
savings. 

Saving usually is a function of the income avail- 
able. 
a control when the savings of different individuals 


For this reason, income should be used as 
or groups are compared. One way of doing this 
is to use rates as indicators of levels of saving. A 
ratio of the amount saved 
to the family income. Thus, the rate of a family 
having savings of $200 and $2,000 


would be 10 per cent while the rate of a family 


rate of saving is the 


an income of 
with the same amount saved but an income of $4,000 
would be only 5 per cent. 

When defined as change in net worth, the savings 
of the farm families of the Nebraska study were 
Although 


mean net total income of both farm and town groups 


about double those of the town group. 


was about $3,000, farm families had a mean increase 
in net worth of $1,184 in contrast to $657 for the 
of saving were 


families. Their rates 


29.4 per cent and 16.2 per cent, respectively. 


town mean 

Change in net worth between two points in time 
is the most accurate definition of saving, but it has 
many practical limitations. the 
difficulty of estimating current values of different 


Among these 1s 


kinds of property. To place dollar values on physi- 
cal depreciation in real and tangible property and 
on changes in market values of all kinds of prop- 
erty is especially dificult. Moreover, when savings 


are defined as change in net worth between two 


points in time, one needs to know net total in- 


come in order to calculate rates of saving, this 
in addition to the determination of net money 
income—often difficult in itself. Estimating net 


total income brings up problems of placing dol- 


lar values on farm-furnished goods consumed by 


the family, net occupancy values of the farmhouse 
and of the owned townhouse, and net change in 
value of livestock and crops on hand. 

Because of the obstacles encountered in estimat- 


ing change in net worth and net total income, one 
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is inclined to turn to other less accurate but more 
feasible interpretations. It may be, too, that family 
saving is more closely related to money income 
than to net total income. For these reasons, the 
rates of saving of the families of southeastern 
Nebraska were also calculated as the ratio of net 
new investment to net money income. Net new 
investment was computed by a method somewhat 
similar to change in net worth but excluded net in- 
creases or decreases in livestock, crops, and other 
rotating inventories of farm or town business. 
Bonds and insurance were represented by new pur- 
chases or premiums paid instead of by changes in 
eash value. By this second interpretation, the 
mean rate of saving of the farm families was still 
double that of the town group, the respective means 
being 34.0 per cent and 16.5 per cent. 


A More Popular Interpretation 


If, in 1946, the rural men and women of south- 
eastern Nebraska had been asked to enumerate the 
most common ways in which they saved during 
1945, they probably would have mentioned bonds, 
insurance, increases in bank accounts, and pay- 
ments on debts more often than anything else. In- 
creases in holdings of tangible personal property 
such as machinery and equipment for farming, live- 
stock, feed, town business inventories, automobiles, 
and household equipment and furnishings probably 
would have been mentioned infrequently. By and 
large, the publie tends to think of saving mainly in 
terms of increasing intangible personal property. 
Many of the printed family account books designate 
savings as increases in bank accounts, insurance pre- 
miums paid, stocks and bonds purchased, and pay- 
ments made on debts. 

What do we find if we use net increase in intangi- 
ble personal property plus payments on debts to 
represent savings of the Nebraska families? 
Mean ratio of savings, thus defined, to net money 
income was 17.8 per cent for the farm group in 
contrast to 8.5 per cent for the town families. Thus, 
even by this more popular definition, the farm fami- 
lies were saving at relatively higher rates. 

Still another way of contrasting farm and town 
family savings is by looking at the relative values 
of property accumulated during the family life 
span to date. At the beginning of 1945, the mean 
net worth of the Nebraska farm families was around 


$17,000 in contrast to about $10,000 for the town 
group. On the average, their holdings of real 
property did not vary appreciably, partly because 
more than three-fourths of the town families owned 
their homes or other real estate, while only about 
one-half of the farm families owned farms or other 
real property. Tangible personal property owned 
by the farm families made up more than half of 
their total holdings; real property represented less 
than one-third; intangible personal property was 
less than one-fifth of their total property. Among 
town families, these three kinds of property com- 
prised almost equal shares. Thus, intangibles such 
as bank accounts, bonds, and insurance loomed 
relatively larger in the property owned by the 
town families, while the accumulation of tangible 
property was more common among the farm group 

In both types of community, families who started 
the year with debts had higher rates of saving 
than those without debts. The relatively higher 
rates of saving among farm families were due, in 
part, to the fact that more farm than town families 
started the year with debts and that they usually 
owed higher amounts. 

The discrepancy between the findings of this 
study and the popular assumptions may grow out 
of the tendency of many to generalize from hap- 
hazard observations of a limited number of cases 
and to contrast the best of one group with the 
worst of another in order to substantiate what is 
assumed to be true. It may be that farm families 
have a tendency to contrast their savings with 
those of the more prosperous business and _ profes- 
sional families in towns rather than those of all 
town families. Conclusions drawn by such reason- 
ing may be quite different from those based on data 
from families selected so as to be as nearly a rep- 
resentative cross section of the total group under 
consideration as is practical. 

Home economists, and others working with prob- 
lems involving the measurement of savings and in- 
come, should be conscientious in se¢ king significant 
and feasible definitions of these terms and in avoid- 
ing generalizations about farm and town people 
based on a few casual observations. In addition, in- 
creased alertness to the variations among families 
within farm communities, or within towns, will 
bring us much closer to real understanding of family 
savings and other financial behavior. 


Mailing Date for the September Journal 


The September JourNAL will be mailed on September 25 this year to insure 


its arrival after AHEA members 


have returned to their winter addresses. 
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41st Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
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Board Meetings: July 9, 10, and 15 
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Marie Dye 


S Marie Dye, president of AHEA, opens the 

Association's 41st annual meeting on July 

11 in Boston, she may well be gratified by 

the enlargement of the sphere of home economics 
during the two vears of her presidency. 

One major accomplishment of her administration 
has been the completion of the work of the com- 
mittee on criteria for evaluating college programs 
the book Home 


Economics in Higher Education and continued by 


of home economics, reported in 
the committee on home economics in higher educa- 
tion. The latter committee has sponsored six work- 
shops for college home economists—two in Chicago, 
and one each in Salt Lake City, New York City, 
Austin, and Tapoco, North Carolina. An 


member of both committees, Dean Dye has given 


active 
her ability as scholar, scientist, and administrator, 
as well as her interest as president, to this continu- 
ing achievement. 

Another 
Association’s new public relations committee. 


the 
One 


“enlargement” this year has been 
goal of this committee is recruitment, an objective 
heartily in line with Dean Dye’s wish to relieve 
the shortage of home economists. The consumer 
the 
the AHEA’s work and business 


have received generous shares of the president's 


interest program, international program, and 


all other parts of 
time and thought. This convention will mark her 
final contribution as president, for on July 14 she 
will turn the office over to Florence Fallgatter, the 


president-elect. 


Kdna Martin, senior vice-president of AHEA and 
chairman of the program planning committee, has 
had a major responsibility for the program through- 
out the past vear. Miss Martin will also complete 
her term of office in July. 

Miss 


“assistance ol 


The program planning committee, under 


Martin’s leadership and with the 
Baker's 


rangements, has kept in mind the variety of inter- 


Katherine L. subcommittee on local ar- 


ests of those who will attend the annual meeting 


Appropriately, the weleome address will be mad 


by a Bostomian, Bancroft Beatley, president of 
Simmons College. Other New England speakers 
at the general sessions and at the division and 


department meetings will show how research in in- 
dustries and educational institutions of that section 
has worked toward better living for more people In 
the world of 1950. 

In addition to the general sessions, AHEA mem- 


bers look forward to the early morning features 


called “eye-openers.”. On Wednesday morning 
Mrs. Mildred Buchanan Flagg will introduce her 
“Celebrity Chatalogs” to this early audience. Mrs 


Flagg is the author of half a dozen novels about 
early American life; a lecturer on the theater, cur- 
rent events, and other subjects; president of the 
Boston Authors Club; and a member of many other 
community organizations. 


Wagner, 
Broadcast Ing 


On Thursday morning, Jane Tiffany 
National 
will be 


education, 

Company, New York City, 
television demonstration in form, called 
“The Little Lady from China.” Mildred Carlson ot 
Station WBZ in Boston will interview Grace Feng 


supervisor of 
in charge of 


interview 


Chu, a nutritionist, while Miss Chu prepares som« 
Chinese food. A summary and questions on tele- 
vision techniques will conclude this eye-opener on 
“Home Economists Use Television.” 

On Friday morning, Mrs. Marion Rudkin, a dra- 
matie book reviewer, will be the eye-opener speaker 


Her talk 


will include 


on the subject “Journeying Joyfully.” 


will be on leisure-time activities: it 


illustrations from books and humor. 


One special meeting that should be both stimu- 
lating and important is the “Consumer Interests 
With Henri- 


etta M. Thompson, chairman of the consumer inter- 


Town Meeting” on Tuesday evening. 


ests committee, presiding, there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the question: What should the AHEA do 





Enlarging the Sphere | . 














solutions tried thus far and the 


approach to the question 


{mong these are: John D 


} 


versity “Food 
Harris, 
~The 


Walter 


Keonomics’’: Robert s 
stitute ol Technology 
Foods” 


Latin American 


Industry”; and Mary 3S 


Economics” is scheduled for 


film was produced by the U 


Maine, 


at Framingham, 


SItyv Ol 
lege University of 
Massachusetts, Michigan State Col- 
College, 
Minnesota, Montana 

University of Ne- 
New York State College ot 


Cornel] 


lege, Milwaukee-Downe1 
University of 
State College. 
braska, 


Home 


versity, Rhode Island State Colle oe, 


Economics at Uni- 
Simmons ¢ ‘ollege , Washington state 
College, and University of Wiscon- 


sin. 
The three honor societies will 
have breakfast meetings—QOmicron 


Nu Wedne sday 
Kappa Omicron Phi and Phi Up- 





on morning and 
silon Omicron on Thursday morn- 
ing. 
Entertainment features will add 
fun and relaxation to the conven- 
A “Maple-Sugar- 


on-Snow” party will be on the pro- 


tion enjoyment. 


gram at 8 p.m. on Mouday, July 





about standards for consumer goods? 


Black of 


Nutritional 


Fabrice Research Laboratories, Boston 
of Textiles in the World Keonomy”; 
Institute of Contemporary Art. Boston 


Tuesday night 


Massachusetts State Teachers Col] 




















A statement 


hutul 


} 


Many promising names and titles appear on thi 


Jam = 


Mildred Buchanan Flagg 





} 
l- 


of Home Economics 


of the problem will lead into a discussion of the 


AHEA’s 


department, division, and sy cial interests programs 
Harvard Un 
Economics in Relation to Family 
Massachusetts 
Value ol} 
Hamburger, 
“The Place 
Plaut, 


“Design in 


In- 


Ryan, Cornell University 
“The Relation of Clothing to Human Behavior.’ 
A showing of the Cornell film “A College of Hom 
Thi 


». Department of State, 


Office of International Information, for use in th 
Voice of America Program in foreign lands 

} Apart from the regular programs, annual meet 
ing time is “get together” time. Luncheon meet 
ings are being planned for alumnae of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Drexel Institute of Technology, 


lowa State College, Kansas State College, Univer- 


Martin 


Edna 


10, in Grand Hall, Mechanics Building. Agnes 
Mahan and Ann Danaher, in the March JouRNAL, 
explained this July phenomenon. At this party, 
square dancers from Vermont will entertain. Sched- 


uled to start Wednesday night from Foster's Wharf, 


the “Ocean Sail by Moonhght” will offer a sea view 


Ol Boston and a lecture on early American lore or 


sea stories by Edward Rowe Snow 


Jane Tiffany Wagner 


Carlyle Studios 











Catherine A. Rockwood 


Recipient of the Omicron Nu fellowship. Miss Rockwood, 
who is now chairman of the department of home econom- 
ics at Skidmore College, has passed preliminary exam- 
inations for her PhD at the University of Chicago, 
where she will continue her work in curriculum. study. 


Metta V. Moudy Zahorsky 


Recipient of the Effie I. Raitt fellowship. Mrs. Zahor- 
sky holds both a BS and an MS in home economics from 
the University of Illinois, where she is now an instructor. 
She will continue work toward her doctor’s degree in 
home economics education at the University of Illinois. 








Johnnie Hines Watts 


Recipient of the Evaporated Milk Association fellowship. 
Mrs. Watts received her BS from Spelman College and her 
MS from Columbia University. For the past two years, she 
has been studying at the University of Chicago, where 
she will continue her research work in food chemistry. 
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Factors Related to the Serviceability 
of Nylon Marquisette Glass Curtains 


Miss Erwin is head of the de partment of home 
economics at Mary Alle n Colle ge. This articl 
is based on research for her master’s thesis at 


Ohio State Unive rsity. 


YLON has become increasingly popular as 
fiber used in fabries for home fur- 

nishings the 
nvlon fiber indicate its desirability for use in cur- 


a textile 
Certain characteristics of 


tains. An extensive review of current literature re- 


vealed that investigators in the area ol textile re- 
search have for some time concentrated on the use 


The 


been 


of cotton and rayon fabries for curtains (1). 


use Ol nvlon lor curtains, howeve i. has not 


similarly approached, on a broad basis, insofar as 


its serviceability for glass curtains has been con- 


cerned, With this in mind, a study was made ot 


some factors related to the se rviceability of nylon 


marquisette glass curtains to ascertain: 

1. General construction and physical properties 
2. Shrinkage of the original fabric and of the cur- 
tains exposed at windows after they were dry 
laundered 


cleaned, wet cleaned, and 


3. Color difference and visual colorfastness ratings 
aiter 


(a) Laundering, dry cleaning, and wet cleaning 


(b) Exposure at windows for eight months 


(c) Exposure to light in the Fade-Ometer for 


40, 80, 100, 200, and 300 hours 

(d) Aging in dry heat for 50, 75, and 100 
hours 

(e) Aging in moist heat for 2 hours 


(f{) Exposure to atmospheric gases for 16 hours 
4. Breaking strength and elongation of the 

(a) Original fabric 

(b) Curtains at windows for eight months 

(c) Original fabrie after each exposure to aging 


in dry and moist heat 


THELMA L, ERWIN 


(d) Fabrie after exposure to light in the Fade- 
Ometer for 100, 200. and 300 hours 
(e) Fabrice after exposure to atmospheric gases 


for 16 hours 
Five nvlon marquisette glass curtains were pur- 


at north and east 
One of the 


chased, four of which were hung 


windows in a home for eight months. 
original curtains was exposed to various service con- 
ditions in the laboratory. Tests were made after ex- 
posure to normal use for eight months and after each 
laboratory exposure. These results were compared. 


Procedure 

The 
by Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials (2) and those listed in the Com- 


procedures followed were those established 


mercial Standards for Textile-Testing and Report- 


ing (3). Whenever necessary, these methods were 


altered to meet existing conditions. 
Summary of Findings 
The 


1. The mate rial Was constructed with a leno FAaAUZe 


conclusions reached were as follows: 


weave—and, since there were approximately 


twice as many varns In the warp direction as in 
the filling, the fabrie might be expected to split 
in warp direction upon prolonged wear. Resist- 


ance to slippage—warp on filling—was low, and 
resistance to abrasion was rood. 
2. The little 


ditions. 


fabric shrank very under all con- 

3. After exposure at windows for eight months, the 
fabric became slightly darker in color. 

4. Each exposure caused a change in color; how- 

Fade-Ometer for 300 

100 hours, and 


caused a greater change in color 


ever, exposure in the 


hours, aging in dry heat for 
dry cleaning 
than that caused by exposure at windows for 


eight months. 
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5. Exposure to light in the Fade-Ometer caused 
the color to become lighter as the period in- 
creased, while aging in dry heat and moist heat 
caused the fabric to become darker as the 
period of exposure increased. 

6. Exposure to atmospheric gases caused no visual 

change in color. 

The breaking strength of the curtains exposed 

for eight months decreased. 

8. There were statistically significant differences 
in breaking strength of the curtains exposed to 
the north as compared with the curtains exposed 
to the east. The breaking strength of the cur- 
tains exposed to the north was greater. 

9. Exposure to light in the Fade-Ometer for 100, 
200, and 300 hours caused a greater loss in 
breaking strength than exposure at windows for 
eight months. 

10. Exposure to aging in dry heat for 50, 75, and 
100 hours also caused a greater loss in breaking 
strength than exposure at windows for eight 
months but not so severe a loss as exposure in 
the Fade-Ometer. 

11. Exposure in moist heat for 2 hours caused a 
slight increase in breaking strength, and ex- 
posure in atmospheric gases for 16 hours caused 
a slight increase in breaking strength. 

12. Elongation varied according to the increase or 
decrease in breaking strength. 

In general, laboratory exposures were much more 
severe than exposure under conditions of normal 
use. This difference was probably due partly to 
inaccuracy in duplicating in the Laboratory con- 


~~] 


ditions of normal use. 


Practical Analysis of Findings 

The data of this study indicate that nylon mar- 
quisette has certain characteristics that many home- 
makers find desirable for glass curtains. In terms 
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of practical serviceability, the data of this study 

indicate that: 

1. Nylon marquisette has the physical appearance 
of cotton and rayon marquisette of similar weave 
and construction. 

2. Nylon marquisette curtains, when exposed under 
normal conditions, change very little in appear- 
ance. They have good resistance to prolonged 
wear and tend to resist becoming soiled. 

3. Nylon marquisette curtains do not require fre- 
quent cleaning and when cleaned by usual 
methods they shrink very little. The change in 
color caused by cleaning or exposure for eight 
months was very slight. 

4. The difference in breaking strength of the cur- 
tains at north and east windows indicates that 
when curtains are hung in these two directions, 
they should be switched at frequent intervals in 
order to prolong their durability. 

5. Nylon marquisette curtains are most durable in 
a moderate atmosphere and where they are not 
exposed, for long periods, to direct sunlight. 

6. The serviceability of nylon marquisette is re- 
duced in hot, dry atmosphere. 

The writer feels that in order to be assured the 
maximum satisfaction from nylon glass curtains, 
the homemaker should consider carefully the 
amount of care they will require, the climate in 
which she lives, and the direction of her window 


exposures. 
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New Compound Increases Soil Resistance of Cottons 


A simple, inexpensive compound which can be added to laundry rinse water 
to make cotton clothes or other cotton goods harder to soil and easier to clean 
has been developed by research at the Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia in a project sponsored by the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The compound, 
known as “CMC’—carboxymethy] cellulose, is added in small amounts to 
the final rinse water each time cottons are washed. The treatment can be 
used in home or commercial laundering and in textile manufacturing. It re- 
sults in a coating of the cotton fibers with a smooth film. Fabrics so treated 











are more resistant to soil and can be laundered clean with less soap than 
would ordinarily be used. So far CMC is available only in wholesale quantities. 








Effects of Laundering on Size and Shape 
of Sheer Window Curtains 


HAZEL M. FLETCHER, MARTHA L. HENSLEY, and JANE F. GILLIAM 


Dr. Fletcher, a textile physicist, and Miss 
Hensley, a home economist, are associated 
with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Miss Gilliam was for- 


merly a textile specialist with the Bureau. 


NY window curtain that is too short or too 
long, or has an uneven hemline and ripply 
edges, So is one that does 

not have the Thus, 

sheer window curtains, commonly called glass cur- 
that shrink out of shape in 
laundering create 

With materials, dimensional changes and 
distortion in laundering can be overcome, in part 

To find out 

just what happens to the size and shape of sheer 

washed and to determine 


is unattractive. 


proper amount of fullness. 


and stretch 


a problem for the consumer. 


tains, 
SOT 


at least, by drying under tension. 


curtains when they are 
what method of drving is preferable, a study was 
made in the textile laboratories of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of 11 mate- 


rials commonly used for glass curtains. The group 


included: five all-cotton (four marquisettes, one 
voile); two viscose rayon (one marquisette, one 
voile); one acetate rayon (ninon); one cotton and 


viscose (marquisette); and two nylon (one twill, 
one marquisette}. 

The curtain materials were washed by hand in 
a 0.5 per cent neutral soap solution at 100°F for 
10 minutes and rinsed three times at the same tem- 
perature. No attempt was made in drying to restore 
them to their original size. Practically all of the 
11 fabrics shrank excessively—some as much as 
10 to 15 per cent in length and 15 to 18 per cent in 
width. That means shrinkage of approximately 
4 to 5 inches to the vard in length and approxi- 
mately 5 to 6 inches in width. 

In most of the fabries, the greatest shrinkage in 
The 
all-cotton, the viscose, and the cotton and viscose 
materials shrank from 5 to 12 per cent in length 
Five of these fabrics shrank from 
After being laundered, 


both directions occurred with the first washing. 


in one washing. 
12 to 17 per cent in width. 
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a two-yard curtain made from the materials would 
be approximately 4 to 9 inches shorter and, with 
a 40-inch fabric, approximately 5 to 7 inches nar- 
rower. 

One of the nylons—a twill—stretched about 1 
per cent (nearly 3g inch per vard) in each direction. 
The other nylon—a marquisette—stretched slightly 
in length and shrank about 2 per cent (*4 inch per 
vard) in width with the first washing and little 
thereafter. 

When sufficient tension was applied in both the 
length and width during the drying period, the lab- 
oratory technicians were able to stretch test pieces 
of all of the materials back to their original size. 
(1) 
“Will curtains perform in the same fashion as the 


pieces of fabric?” and (2) “How can curtains made 


But two questions are still to be answered: 


from these materials be handled in home laundering 
so that they will remain the right size and hang 
evenly?” 

To answer these questions, three sets of curtains 
were made exactly alike from each of the fabrics 
studied. The curtains were washed in the same way 
but dried by three different methods—one set on 
stretchers, another on metal rods (a 1'4-pound rod 
through one hem and a %4-pound rod through the 
other), and the third set by hand ironing. 

Curtains dried on stretchers shrank considerably 
less than the pieces of the same fabrics washed and 
dried without tension. Maximum lengthwise shrink- 
age in the curtains was 4 per cent (114 inches per 
vard), and the greatest shrinkage in width was 5 
per cent (2 Four of the curtains 
stretched from 2 to 4 per cent in width when washed 


inches per yard). 


and dried on stretchers five successive times. 

When the curtains were put on the stretchers, they 
were drawn lengthwise as tautly as possible without 
tearing the fabrics before they were stretched in 
width. Even so, some of the curtains could not be 
stretched to their original length. 





Curtains dried on metal rods—except those made 
from nylon—shrank from 2 to 7 per cent (34 to 21% 
inches per yard lengthwise). This was not much 
greater than the lengthwise shrinkage when the cur- 


tains were dried on stretchers. Shrinkage in width 
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was greater, however, from 0 to 16 per cent (0 to 

5°34 inches per yard). Little shrinkage occurred at 

the hems, but the excessive shrinkage in the body 
of the curtains resulted in considerable curvature 

along the edges. So far as retention of original di- 

mensions was concerned, this method was the least 

satisfactory of those studied. 

Curtains ironed by hand varied in the lengthwise 
shrinkage from less than 14 inch per yard in the 
case of nylon marquisette to nearly 3 inches in the 
ease of the viscose rayon marquisette and one of 
the cotton marquisett« S. 

When curtains dried by each method were hung 
side by side at a window, it was easy to see that in 
the cotton, viscose rayon, and acetate rayon groups, 
those put on stretchers retained their size and shape 
best. Even so, the cotton curtains had shrunk, and 
the edges of the viscose rayon and acetate rayon 
curtains were somewhat damaged by the stretcher 
pins. Damage by the pins was lessened by sewing 
around the curtain a narrow piece of lightweight 
material which was attached to the frame. Nearly 
all the curtains in these three groups held their size 
and shape better when ironed by hand than when 
dried on rods. 

The two nylon curtains retained their original di- 
mensions and shape very well when hand washed 
and dried by any of the methods—results which, 
no doubt, reflect the setting treatment given the 
fabrie during finishing. 

The three illustrations show three different kinds 
of sill length curtains after five washings. The cur- 
tain on the left in each picture was dried on stretch- 
ers, the middle one dried on rods, and the one on 
the right ironed by hand. Note the almost perfect 
retention in shape of the curtain dried on stretchers 
in contrast to the curvature at the sides which re- 
sulted from drying on rods and from hand iron- 
ing. 

While only a relatively few of the wide range of 
sheer curtain materials available were included in 
the study made by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, the findings indicate the 
following: 

1. Controlled tension in both length and width when 
drying curtains is desirable. Drying on a curtain 
stretcher will probably be the best method to 
overcome, in part at least, the changing of size 
and shape. There may, however, be some dam- 
age resulting where fabrics are fastened over 
pins. 

2. Even though damage from stretcher pins to such 
fabries as viscose and acetate rayon may be les- 


sened by sewing a narrow piece of lightweight 
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material around the curtain, considerable time is 
required to prepare the curtain for stretching. 

3. Curtain fabrics should carry labels giving pur- 
chasers definite information as to the amount 
of shrinkage. Appropriate allowances for shrink- 
age in both homemade and ready-made curtains 
should be provided so that the curtains can be 
adjusted to the window after being laundered. 

4. Curtain fabrics with good dimensional stability 


are needed. 
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Food Expenditures at Purdue 
in Home Management Houses 


BETTY 


University of Conne cticut 


JANE JOHNSTON 


An analysis of expenditures for food in the home 
management houses at Purdue University reveals 
that a diet comparing favorably with the recom- 


mendations of nutritional authorities has been 


maintained at low expense levels. Sources of data 
were menu books and expense ledgers for the Pur- 
due home management houses for a ten-year period 
from 1938 to 1948. 

While the food cost per person per day in the 
Purdue 


the past ten vears, food prices have increased even 


home management houses has risen during 


more rapidly, making the real value of food pur- 


chased less than formerly. 
1938 to 1945, average 
ried from 43 cents to 54 cents per per- 


In September 1946. the food budget 


For the elght Ve 


ars Irom 
food costs Va 
son per day 
for the houses was increased, and the cost per day 
In March 1948, the food 
allowance was increased to 67 cents per person per 
a high of 70 cents in December 1948. 


since the =e costs cover a period of vears when prices 


rose from 55 to 60 cents. 
reaching 


day, 


were Increasing constantly, they were adjusted to a 


food price Index This revealed that, while ex- 
penditures had increased 56 per cent from June 
1939 to December 1948, 70 cents in 1948 would 


buy only what 34 cents would buy in 1939. Accord- 


ingly, there was a decrease of 24 per cent in the 


actual value of food used. 
The greatest percentage ol the food dollar in the 
home management houses 


Purdue frequently al- 


most one-third of the outlay—was spent for fruits 
and vegetables. Checking of menus indicates that 
emphasis in menu planning should be placed on 
including a green, leafy, or vellow vegetable and 
a citrus fruit daily, rather than on a wide variety 
of vegetables and fruits. 

Expenditures for meat took about 20 per cent 
of the food dollar. 
than of 
favorably with recommended amounts. 


About 16 per cent of the food dollar was spent 


These expenditures, though less 


those many American families, compare 
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for milk, cream, and cheese, a slightly lower per- 
than The 
wholesale prices paid at the university creamery 
for makes the 


lower than for families paying retail prices. 


centage some authorities recommend. 


however, percentage 


At 


present, one pint per person per day is purchased; 


these foods, 


any “surplus” quantity is used in cooking. 


Grains, fats, and miscellaneous expenditures took 
approximately 24 per cent—about 8 per cent for 


each group. The percentage of grain expenditure 


is much lower than other studies of low-income 


diets suggest, partly, perhaps, because only girls 
live in the house and partly because use of home- 
baked products is stressed, with only flour classified 
in the grain group. 

Although the total amount of 
food is similar to that spent by a low-income family, 


money spent for 
miscellaneous food expenditures are not typical of 
a low economic level. This group contains many 
items that wer purchased for social events in the 
house. 

Expenditures for eggs took about 5 per cent of 
food to that of 
family groups. 
ever, could be doubled with benefit to the diet. 


the dollar, a percentage similar 


The number of eggs served, how- 


Average expenditures for sugar took about 2 per 
cent of food money. Since sugars are used as ac- 
cessories in the diet, the low percentage does not 
seem to indicate a nutritional lack. 

Comparisons of the data secured in this study 
were made with some of the plans for budgeting 
food money recommended by Sherman, Gillett, and 
Bogert, and with food expenditures of families in 
the “Consumer Purchases Study” of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (1). 

In comparison with Gillett’s “rule of the fifths” 
plan, the Purdue houses spent more for fruits and 
vegetables, less for milk, more for meat and eggs, 


and only one-half as much for grain products. 


Combined expenditures for fats, sugars, and mis- 
cellaneous food items took the recommended one- 
fifth or less of the food money. 


The 


fruits and vegetables and less for grain and milk 


home management houses spent more for 
than Bogert recommends (2). 

In comparison with Sherman’s study of average 
American dietaries, the Purdue expenditures as a 
pattern are low on meat, grain, and sugar; medium 
on fat and eggs; and high on milk, cream, cheese, 
fruits, and vegetables as compared with the average 
American practice of normal times (3). 

Purdue expenditures for each food group were 
compared with the type 7 low-income families in 
the “Consumer Purchases Study” of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This seemed a reasonable 


group with which to make a comparison, although 
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the houses do not actually represent typical family 
groups in either sex or age composition, and their 
pattern of spending represents the practices of girls 
with some training in nutrition. 

The Purdue expenditures were much lower for 
sugar and grains and much higher for fruits and 
vegetables than was reported for the type 7 families. 
Expenditures for fats in the Purdue houses were 
slightly lower. Similar amounts were spent by 
the home management groups and the Consumer 
Purchases families for eggs, milk, cream, and cheese 
and for meat, poultry, and fish. 

In the light of recommendations of nutritional 
authorities who agree that the American diet can 
be improved by including in it more fruits and 
vegetables, more milk, cream, and cheese, food ex- 
penditures in the Purdue home management houses 
on the whole tend to follow a desirable pattern. 
They indicate, as have other studies, that a nu- 
tritious diet can be maintained at a low level of 
expenditure. 
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College Foods Course 


as Planned for Nurses 


AUDREY SHIVELY 
Keuka College 


Convinced that their students hear more about 
food for the sick than they do about normal nutri- 
tion, the nursing department of Keuka College 
asked me to adapt our college foods course to their 
program “Positive Health in the Home.” Because 
nurses may be criticized for their lack of under- 
standing of family problems, we hoped to give 
them insight into the complications of maintaining 
a home, planning family diets, and adjusting those 
diets to the needs of the patient and to young chil- 
dren, always with an eye on the budget. The 
normal diet was stressed constantly as the founda- 
tion for understanding diet therapy in and out of 


the hospital. 
Our group of 24 students and 3 faculty members 


lived in the college co-operative dormitory. To be 
sure that each girl had practice in a variety of 
homemaking tasks, we divided the girls into two 
families. Each family worked as a unit, planning 
its meals and dividing the jobs of marketing, cook- 
ing, dishwashing, kitchen work, and general clean- 
ing. Each pair of students planned meals for one 
day, including the food we would prepare in the 
laboratory, and made out a grocery list. The days 
were rotated to give each pair the problems of 
Friday fish, Saturday picnics, and the “big” Sun- 
day dinner. 

Nurses are often expected to plan breakfast trays 
and meals for convalescents and preschool children. 
The students practiced changing our family meals 
to fit these problems. Some lucky girls who were 
civen bed baths as part of the home nursing work 
were served breakfast in bed. Planning these travs 
Was much easier than arriving at the bedside with 
the coffee and cereal steaming hot and the orange 
juice cold. A few who succumbed to the heat pro- 
vided us with practice in adjusting our meals to 
their needs. We made no attempt to offer sugges- 
tions for diet therapy, knowing that the nurse is 
culded by the doctor: but we stressed simple 
changes which could be made in the normal diet 
to make food acceptable to the patient 

Because they had found that eating breakfast 
Was essential to endurance in their hospital train- 
ing, we had no trouble getting the students to eat 
breakfast. This gave us an excellent start on 
stressing the girl's personal responsibility for her 
own nutrition and for promoting good nutrition in 
her work with families. Our breakfasts were more 
ample than the average family ones, including eggs 
four times a week and cereal daily. 

Each family had two lunches a week in the foods 
laboratory. The main dish was the food we were 
studying, supplemented by milk, vegetables, and 
fruit—whatever was needed to fill in the food groups 
for the day. We put great emphasis on high 
standards of palatability and appearance for simple 
foods like cereals and egg dishes because they 
play a prominent part in food for the sick. Think- 
ing that variety and attractiveness will often entice 
an invalid into eating, we filled each lesson with 
many different ways of using basie foods. 

To arouse interest in the infinite possibilities of 
eggs and milk for nutritious desserts, we suggested 
different varieties of custards. In our lesson on 
gelatin, we made assorted whips, creams, fairy pud- 
dings, fruited salads, and desserts. 

To emphasize ways in which home equipment 
can be used attractively in the sick room, each girl 
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arranged her lunch on a tray to best advantage. 
Lunches in the laboratory were an excellent means 
of combining principles of cookery with meal plan- 
ning, management, and table manners. The cost of 
the lunch in relation to its nutritive value was 
discussed in detail to arouse the student's interest 
in getting the best food for her money. 


Should the Homemaker 
Use Ready-made Mixes? 


BerRNIcE J. Gross and 
Kay YounG MACKLE) 
Hood Colleae 


In a comparative study of ready-made mixes 
versus homemade products, baked and otherwise, 
Hood College home economics students concluded 
that the mixes have a place on the emergency 
shelf of modern homemakers but that they should 
be used only in case time is limited. 

The study was made in the advanced food prep- 
aration classes. Sixteen types of products (bread, 
cakes, pastry, and puddings) were tested. Four or 
five brands of each type were used and compared 
with the kitchen-made product. 

Each girl had her own project and was responsi- 
ble for keeping an accurate record of her entire 
experiment. This record, in illustrated notebook 
form, gave opportunity for individual initiative 
in effective presentation of facts. 

tigid standards of quality for each product 
were stated and close account kept of the minutes 
of preparation and amount of energy involved in 
combining ingredients, stirring, allowing to rise, 
baking, or cooking. Cost of each product, from 
start to finish, came in for close scrutiny. 

(ne girl, who chose pie erusts as her project, 
found that the mixes ranged from 16 to 18 cents 
in price but that her standard, homemade pie crust 
cost only 7 cents, leading to her conclusion that 
“the saving of 9 or 11 cents over a period of time 
would add up substantially.” 

Her conclusions as to other aspects of the ex- 
periment were as decided. The tests made “proved 
that the standard pie crust is much superior to 
any mix on the market.” She learned that there 
was very little energy saved by using the mixes 
and that the saving of time was only three minutes, 
the difference between nine minutes for standard 
and six for ready-made. 

Charts and graphs in the notebooks illustrated 
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clearly both the strong and weak points of each 
product tested. One chocolate cake mix was high 
on texture but low on flavor and color. Another 
had the flavor but was only fair in texture. The 
standard cake, however, was rated good right down 
the line as to crust, shape, texture, flavor, and 
color. 

Judging was done by all members of the classes 
under the instruction of Mrs. Bernice J. Gross, 
assistant professor of home economics, thus giving 
the students experience in developing discrimina- 
tion among the various foods. Opinions were 
divided about comparative textures and flavors 
Kitchen-made products were believed superior in 
texture and flavor in seven instances, the same in 
seven others, and inferior in two. 

In all but two cases, from 3 to 23 cents per 
product were saved by using ingredients on the 
kitchen shelves, but from 3 to 15 minutes were 
saved by using the mixes. 

Though they were willing to allow the average 
homemaker to keep a supply of ready-made mixes 
on hand for those times when unexpected demands 
arise, the students decided that the mixes certainly 
do not belong on the budget-wise grocery list if 
the homemaker is capable of making a standard 


product and 7f she has the time and energy to do so 


Radio Program Teaches 
Homemaking Education 


HARRIETT STEVENS LvuTz 
Tomlinson Technical School 
St. Pete rsburg, Florida 


Listeners to a weekly radio program in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida are learning about homemaking edu- 
eation. These broadeasts for adults, called the 
“Clinic for Better Living,” are dramatizations of 
such subjects as teen-age problems, home manage- 
ment, or child development. 

During the past three years, the number of 
broadeasts has increased from 18 to 33. Started 
by a committee of six persons representing the 
various schools in the area, the radio broadcasts 
were at first one means of telling the public about 
the schools. 

The second yvear, the home economist on the 
schoo] committee asked for the radio time, if the 
school group did not care to use it again. As a 
result, the homemaking education teachers in the 
county co-operated with the home economics 
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teacher of adults in a series of broadcasts centered 
around homemaking education in the secondary 
schools. 

This year’s broadeasts have included a preview 
of each season’s fashions; lessons on seasonal foods 
(but no recipes) ; suggestions for decorating: enter- 
taining and planning for holidays; home manage- 
ment; child development; and family relations, 

To anyone contemplating such an enterprise, 
the following suggestions are given: (1) Have spe- 
cific plans and ideas before approaching a station 
manager. The time is there for you through pub- 
lic service, but he has a right to know what you 
plan to do with it. (2) This type of teaching takes 
a person with extrovert tendencies. (3) Unless you 
plan to have time set aside each week for the study 
and writing involved, do not start it. Many weeks 
an hour of preparation is required for every min- 
ute on the air. This is a conservative estimate 
(4) A good voice helps; but more than that, you 
must hke your listeners and understand adults 

This program, the only one of its type in this 
section of the state, has promoted good public rela- 
tions and has inereased enrollment in vocational 


classes among adults, young and old 


How a Home Experience 
Became a Family Project 


Mary KE. Evans 
Wylie (Texas) Public Schools 


Mary Alice’s home experience began with a wist- 
ful contemplation of a model bedroom the home- 
making class had just completed. “It wouldn't do 
for me, though. Where could I put Josephine, 
Henrietta, Amanda, Madeline, and little Joe?) And 
it would cost too much, wouldn’t it?” 

The idea of drawing her own room to seaie and 
planning it on paper, at least, caught the interest 
of shy, straggly Mary Alice for the first time in 
homemaking class. 

ven I did not realize how deeply her interests 
had been aroused until she missed class for seven 
days. On the day she returned, she lagged behind 
the others as usual; but there seemed a new alive- 
ness about her. During the homemaking class, she 
told me shyly that she had been “picking boles” 
to earn money to redecorate the room she shared 


with five of her nine brothers and sisters in their 


four-room home. 
She told me with pride that she had earned $16.39, 


which she was to be permitted to keep for her 
project. “Papa said if | had my head set on it, I 
might as well do it right,” she confided, and then 
relayed her mother’s suggestion that | drive out 
and look at the room myself, 

Mary Alice’s mother proved to be a tired-looking 
woman, with an infant in her arms and toddlers 
clinging to her skirts, who cared for her family in 
three of the four rooms and sheltered 75 chickens 
being groomed for market in the other room 

Sut somehow she, too, shared Mary Alice’s belie! 
that the $16.39 could transform her cluttered, 
dilapidated room. [ wondered, and hoped 

After examining and rejecting various possibill 
ties, Mary Alice and her family deeided they would 
like the room done in aqua, light vellow, and 
medium brown 

“Tt’s a shame,” the mother said, “to crowd the 
room with three beds.” 

“Well,” the father volunteered, “I’ve been mean 
Ing to pateh up that chicken pen in the back vard 
I'll do that this week, and we'll move those chiekens 
out of the back room.” 

“We'll saw boards,” Timmy and John Paul 
offered, and timid Amanda said she w oud just love 
to brush paint on the new room 

Thus Mary Alice’s hom experrenee became 2 
family project. Window panes were put in; doors 
were made to close; secondhand boards were sawed 
and nailed into a clothes closet and book shelves 
Bran sacks, bleached and dyed aqua, were trans 
formed with eandlewieck yarn into hobnail bed- 
spreads, draperies, and a dressing-table skirt. For 
the background of it all, the family chose soft 
yellow wallpaper and a warm brown floor 

Autumn and winter came and went as the family 
labored to create one spot of tangible beauty in its 
barren existence Sut finally the room —their room 

was finished, down to the last mended spring 

The mother, father, Mary Alice, the children 
and [ stood admiring their handiwork while Abra 
gail, the pet hen, sat on the steps in the warm spring 
sun and pecked at the newly screened door as if to 
protest her eviction 

The morning after the great unveiling, the Home- 
making 2B group came chattering to class, and I 
looked for Mary Alice, who always straggled along 
lingering behind the others But there was no 
tag-along Mary Alice! Had she stayed home to 
look at her room? Then I saw her. She was with 
the group. Furthermore, she was talking, and they 
were listening. I listened, too. 

“We think,” she confided, “that we will do 
Mama’s room in blue. It’s so restful, you know.” 
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<q Comment 





Elsa Doetsch— 
Associate and Friend 


In the death of Elsa Doetseh on April 1, 1950, the 
American Home Keonomics Association suffered an 
re parable loss As the auditor of our accounts for 
1D veurs, Miss Doetseh had become an essential 
part ob oul official family 

After vgraduatine from Coucher College, Muss 
Doetsel took Up Aecountaneys and secured the ce 
eree of CPA as one of the first two women in Mary 
land who had the courage and ability to take thr 
state examination for certified publie necountant 

With “4 lew years of experience in a prominent 
Baltimore firm behind her, Miss Doetseh deeided 
to become an mMaependent auditor ller services 
were sought after by more individuals and organi 


Zations thianm she had time to satisty 


OQnee having attacked a set of aecounts, she found 
ne problen too grent tor her to CONGUCI He 
scrupulous methods, her high standards, her co 
Operaliveness hie hel indefatigable spirit cle 


manded more work hours in the dav than should be 


] 


exnueted of anvone's phvsical strengtl 
Her interest in all efforts toward educational and 
] 


cultural improvement led her to aceept work for 


nanny professional and nonprofit) organizations 


Museum of Art, the 


Future Homemakers of America, and the American 


thane thems thre Baltimore 
Home Keonomies Association 
Vik re than meticulous auditor ol oul hooks 
\liss Dot cl Wis tf COLLDISE lor to Whol we turned 
tor advice on many perplexing problems related to 


the business of the Association 


In het PussIne, Wwe have lost an esteemed asso 
erate ina friend who had endeared herself to all 


Keruran EK. BALDWIN 


Wiig worked With ter 


Admission Charges 
for the Convention 


This is another reminder to all AHEA members 
to bring their 1949-50 membership cards to the 
Boston convention, since the registration fee for 
members is $4 and that for nonmembers, $5 \d 


Missions to a single SCSS1OnN have been climinated, 


and single-day admissions have been substituted 
Single-day admission tickets will be sold at $2 
each. These tickets will include admission to all 
meetings during the day and also entrance to the 
exhibits 


Look Forward to Seeing 
the Convention Exhibits 


The exhibits at the convention promise to be 
more pumerous and instructive than eve befor 
\pproximately 185 exhibits will oceupy 274 booths 
Many Hew COMpPAanies have entered the exhibit this 
vear; among products not included before will be 
sterling silver, textiles, ceramies, and handicratt 
tenching aids \n audio-visual exhibit of 16 mm 
movies, most of them with sound and color, will be 
shown each day during the convention, beginning 
\Mionday, July 10 


You May Send Orders Now 


for Revised Food Handbook 
The Tlandbook of Food Preparat on has been so 


much in demand since its publication in 1946 that 
if hitas just uinncde ryone a second revision to bring Its 
Information up to date The first revision was In 
1947 

Not only have Changes been pase Ih some of thre 
text and tables but an index has been added to in- 
erease the usefulness of the publication 

The te rmunology committee of ATLEA’s food and 
nutrition division, with Elsie H. Dawson as chai 


man, is responsible for this revision. Copies of the 
revised Handbook of Food Preparation may be 
ordered from the AHIFA headquarters, 700° Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D. C., at 50 cents per 


COP N 


1950-51 Membership Cards 
to Be Mailed in September 


Membership ecards for 1950-51 will be mailed at 
the same tine These 
l 


cards will carry the signatures of the new. presi- 


iis t hye Septembe r Jor RNAI 


dent, Florence Fallgatter, and of the ne wly elected 
treasurer, Whose name will be announced at. the 
annual meeting. 

kor this September mailing, make sure now that 
thie AHA headquarters has your name and ad- 
dress correctly Processing of these membership 
lists can be handled best at headquarters during 


the summer. 











HEA Activities 





International Exchanges 


Discussed at Conference 
Haze, M. HatcHer 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, organized two years ago in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan and enlarged this year into a Conference 
on International Educational Exchanges, held its 
third annual conference in Chicago from March 22 
to 26. The AHEA is one of 29 member organiza- 
tions, all of which are engaged in some aspect of 
student interchange. In addition, the membership 
of NAFSA now covers 185 educational institutions, 
which enroll 60 per cent of the 26,433 foreign 
students in the United States. The following groups 
co-operated in planning and carrying on the con- 
American Council on Education, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
Institute of International Education, and the USS. 
Office of Education. 

The president’s dinner was undoubtedly one of 
the high points of the program. William C. John- 
stone, director of the Office of Educational Exchange 
in the Department of State, spoke on the universi- 
ties and the Point Four Program. If the program 
is adopted, an increasingly larger number of trainees 
will be coming to this country and, in addition, 
10,000 specialists—2,000 the first yvear—will be 
needed for foreign work. In general, those persons 
most wanted will be those the universities are least 
likely to want to release. Each college and uni- 
versity is urged to set up a definite program specify- 
ing in what fields of study it is equipped to give 
instruction and what its policy is. governing ex- 
change professorships. Mr. Johnstone suggested 
that the same policy be adopted in the latter case 
as was used during the war years when staff mem- 
bers were released for overseas fighting. 

With some 50 individuals appearing on the pro- 
gram, it would be impossible to summarize all of 
the conference; instead, the writer has chosen to 
select what seemed to her some of the most sig- 
nificant ideas and/or facts presented. These are 
as follows: 

1. The United States has been criticized for taking 


ference: 


better care of its former enemies than its former 
Therefore, although more students than 


friends. 
last year will come next year from occupied 
countries (500 from Germany alone) to study in 
colleges and universities, more opportunities are 
constantly being made available to students from 
other parts of the world to study in our 1100 
colleges open to foreign students. 

The Institute of International Education in New 
York, which processed 50,000 inquiries last year, 
is the largest agency devoted to working with 
but in all, 183 organizations 
Obviously, there 


foreign students; 
offer some 18,000 scholarships. 
is need for integrating efforts, and the American 
Council on Edueation has been studying ways 
and means of doing so. 

The Fulbright program has now been extended 
to 16 countries. There were 1600 recipients the 
first year; about 3,000 grants should be available 
each additional year that the program is in 
operation. It should be remembered that the 
program begins and rests solely on the use of 
foreign currencies which cannot be converted. 
Foreign colleges and universities play a tre- 
mendous part in this program, for every recipient 
going abroad has to be associated with a uni- 
versity in the country concerned. Universities 
or groups in the United States will need to take 
care of expenses in this country of recipients 
coming here, as only transportation that can be 
purchased in the currency of each recipient’s 
country is provided by the Fulbright program 
for persons coming to the United States. 

In general, applications for less than a six- 
month period are not considered. Undergraduate 
U.S. students are not being sent abroad at pres- 
ent because sending them would prevent some 
student in the country concerned from getting an 
education. Approximately one-half of all ap- 
plications are for England, and only one-sixth 
of the opportunities are in that country. 

Foreign students need orientation abroad, on 
shipboard, upon arrival, and at the colleges. 
Many colleges have developed a definite program 
in this respect. The University of Denver is 
doing a particularly good job on orientation at 
the college. The Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations among Foreign Students, 291 Broadway, 
New York, upon request, will see that foreign 
students are met at the port of arrival and helped 
to reach the school of their choice. Colleges and 
universities are asked to notify this committee 
of a student’s arrival, if help is desired. 

The responsibility for the success of the program 
Students, par- 
countries, are 


lies with concerned. 


ticularly 


everyone 


those from occupied 
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brought here to see home life in general and the 
kind of people Americans are. Academic prepa- 
ration does not necessarily rank first in impor- 
tance. Contributions outside the classroom are 
needed. 

Students going abroad should be urged to have 
a thorough knowledge of the culture and history 
of their own country so that they may make a 
greater contribution to the country where they 
are going. 

6. Evaluation of what we are doing or are trying 
to do in interchange of persons is essential. The 
National Social Science Research Council may 
become the clearinghouse for this research. At 
present, the Hazen Foundation of the Carnegie 
Foundation is working on techniques for scien- 


tific evaluation 


High Lights of Convention 
on Rural Youth Reported 


PHYLLIS Pace BRADSHAW 


Miss Bradsha P. who ian assistant exte nsion 
specialist in human relations with the New 
Jerse y Extension Service, re presente d_ the 


AHEA at the convention she reports here. 


The Alhance for Guidance of Rural Youth pre- 
sented a stimulating program on “Guidance in 
{ural Communities” as a part of the 1950 con- 
vention of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, which met in Atlantie City on March 
27 to 30, 1950. The program illustrated the Alli- 
ance’s belief that rural communities have within 
themselves resources for more effective guidance. 

Two dramatizations of case conferences were pre- 
sented after a brief talk by Ruth Strang of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University on “The Case 
Conference as a Means of Understanding the In- 
dividual.” Dr. Strang pointed out that “the case 
conference gives everyone an opportunity to pool 
information, interpret the facts and opinions pre- 
sented, and suggest ways in which the individual 
can realize his potentialities more fully.” 

QO. Spurgeon English, MD, of Temple University, 
spoke on “How the Rural Teacher Can Contribute 
to the Mental Health of Children and of Young 
People.” Dr. English said that rural children are 
the same as children anywhere else but that the 
problems of the teacher may be slightly different. 
There may be more early withdrawals, parental in- 
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terference, too small a school or staff, and less sat- 
isfactory social environment for teachers. The 
teacher who copes with these problems successfully 
needs a winning way, prestige in the community, 
acceptance of certain types of criticism, and wisdom 
in child psychology. 

“We doubtless are constantly underestimating 
the degree of individual resistance to learning,” 
said Dr. English. This resistance begins early; 
it starts with weaning and persists to old age. 
Young people going to school already have resist- 
ance to learning new things and new ways, and the 
fact that the necessity to learn is inevitable does 
not make the child feel different about it. The 
rare child who likes learning is the one whose 
parents made learning pleasant and rewarding from 
his infaney. 

Speaking of the child’s need for love and affec- 
tion, Dr. English said, “No child ever gets enough 
affection and interest—he is always in a state of 
hunger for it.” Children need approval and lack 
the ways and skills for obtaining it in their con- 
tacts with others. It is hard to understand the odd 
behavior used. Children have not learned to chan- 
nel energy into nonviolent activities and to get 
satisfaction from them. Teachers have to find out 
about the home pattern and determine what can be 
done to drain off aggressive energy and get approved 
social behavior. 

Mental health of children depends on the mental 
health of adults. More conferences are needed to 
determine how normal, successful people find ways 
of adaptation and why and how these people are 
successful. This knowledge will help us to under- 
stand those who have difficulties. 

Teachers gain confidence by knowing children, 
by knowing what they need emotionally. Young 
people know if a teacher is not sure of himself. 
Part of children’s bad behavior is hostile; part is 
an appeal for love and attention. Adults often do 
not see this appeal; yet the child is using the best 
language he knows to get approval and recognition. 

Teachers worry about children and feel the job 
is hard and that children are complex; however, 
more and more is being written now to help in 
understanding this complexity. Teachers who un- 
derstand themselves and the child, and who help 
the child understand himself, will find teaching 
pleasanter and learning easier. They must not over- 
look the child’s resistance to learning. They have 
to supplement parental interest. 

Teachers often wish for ways of imparting some 
knowledge to parents about the child’s resistance 
to school. Parents are too full of their own nega- 
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tive feelings. People are ambivalent about edu- 
cation; they regard it as a fine thing, but they re- 
member it pained them too. A teacher should be 
aware of the parents’ ambivalence and accept their 
hostility but also realize that people (parents) like 
to be stirred up with new ideas and new educational 
techniques. A teacher must do more than impart 
facts; he must take a large hand in bringing man- 
kind to maturity, and for that he can never expect 
to have the undivided friendship of society—either 
as individuals or as groups. As with parenthood, 
recognition of service rendered may come only 20 
or more years after one has poured his best into 
an individual or a community. While it helps to 
know this, it is more important to know so much 
about children now that helping them is a daily 


challenge and pleasure. 


Legislative Program 
Proposed for 1950-51 


MARGARET S. MANGER 


Chairman, Legislative ¢ ‘ommittee 


The AHEA legislative committee believes that 
the Association should support legislation which 
will improve the economic and social status of the 
family and its place in the community. Our interest 
in domestic issues covers legislation which deals 
with research, education, health, welfare, housing, 
and consumer protection with special emphasis on 
its relationship to home economies services. We 
further believe that the Association should support 
programs designed to assist in the improvement of 
economic and social conditions in foreign countries. 

We submit the following as a suggested legislative 
program for 1950-51. The program will be open 
for discussion and will be voted on at the annual 
business meeting of the Association in Boston in 
July. These are the areas in which AHEA has 
previously supported legislation and in which cur- 
rent legislation is being discussed. Since this is a 
suggested program, we would, with your approval, 
continue to support these areas 
1. Domestic issues 

a. Consumer protection. Covers additional pro- 

grams in the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice 

b. Health. Legislation designed to improve and 

safeguard the health of families and enable 
communities to secure better public health 


services and make available sufficient trained 
personnel to carry out the program 

ce. Housing. Legislation that will provide better 
housing facilities for families and provide for 
needed research programs in housing 

d. Education. Education to equalize public 
school educational opportunities in all states 
through federal aid and to increase the oppor- 
tunities for home economics education 

e. Social security. Legislation which will extend 
social security coverage to further groups of 
employees and to self-employed persons 

f. Child we lfare. 
services for the protection and welfare of 


Co-ordination of research and 


children 

2. International issues 

a. Provision of home economics trained person- 
nel and technical assistance for economic and 
social development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, these services to be used in developing 
programs for improving the status of the 
family 

b. International exchange of home economics 
personnel and home economics intormation for 
the betterment of home and familv life 

3. Support of federal government programs. The 
Association supports appropriations for programs 
of the federal government, authorized by past 
acts, which include research and education de- 

signed to assist in the improvement of individual 
and social welfare. The Association further sup- 
ports additional appropriations lor expanded 
programs or new legislation within the following 
bureaus and agencies: 

a. U.S. Department of Agriculture—i1) Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; 
(2) School Lunch Program: (3) Co-operative 
Extension Service—division of home eco- 
nomics; (4) Farmers Home Administration; 
(5) Experiment Stations conducting research 
in home economics 

b. Federal Security Ageney—(1) 
Bureau; (2) Office of Education—especially 


Children’s 


the home economics programs 


e. Department of Labor—Women’s Bureau 


Mrs. Herbert Elected 
to ASA Committee Post 


The American Standards Association has an- 
nounced the election of Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert. editor of household equipment for WeCall’s 
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Magazine, as vice-chairman of ASA’s consumer 
goods committee. Mrs. Herbert represents AHEA 
on the committee. She is national chairman of 
the home economics in business department of 
AHEA and was formerly assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition and of household technology at 
the College of Home Economics, Syracuse Uni- 


versity. 


1950 HEIB Directory 
Available for Purchase 


WINEFRED B. LOGGANS 
('} a ) man, HEIB Dire ctory Promotion 


The home economics in business department of 
AHEA is again making its annual directory avail- 
able fo nonmembers. The 1950 directory lists 
names, addresses, and business affiliations of the 
1500 HEIB members. 
ciation and department officers, committee members, 


Also included are the Asso- 


and local group chairmen. Qualifications for mem- 
bership and a classification of home economics in 
business positions are included. 

Directories are $2 each. Orders, accompanied by 
check or money order, should be addressed to: Dr. 
Marietta Kichelberger, Treasurer HEIB, c/o 
Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Convention Contacts 
for Foreign Guests 
GERTRUDE T. Spitz 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations 


Massachuse {ts State Home Economics Association 


The Massachusetts State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, through its international relations commit- 
tee, will be glad to make arrangements for social and 
personal contacts for foreign guests and students 
coming to the annual meeting of the AHEA in July. 
In Boston, there is an International Student Asso- 
ciation with hundreds of students from many coun- 
tries. There is also an International Institute made 
up of American groups of foreign background. If 
you know in advance of any foreign visitors coming 
to the convention whom we can help, please send 
their names to Gertrude T. Spitz, 65 St. Mary’s 
Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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Public Relations Exchange 





The Maine Home Economics Association, 
through its recruitment committee, has been spon- 
soring a program in the interest of the extreme 
need for increased numbers of graduate home econo- 
mists in the country as a whole and in the state 
of Maine in particular. 

The committee’s plan for 1949 was that college 
students who were willing to volunteer would be 
ready to appear before student groups of girls in 
their own home school to bring, from the standpoint 
of the college student, the challenge of a career in 
home economics. To this end, it was the commit- 
tee’s plan that when one or more of Maine’s three 
colleges which have home economics departments 
Farmington State Teachers College, Nasson College, 
and the University of Maine—have students from 
the same town, these students would go as a team 
to their home high school. 

A letter was sent to each principal of a school 
where a student team had volunteered to help, eX- 
plaining the plan and asking his agreement to it 
with names of college students, time, and sug- 
gested high school group. A return post card was 
enclosed. An outline for the student’s presentation 
was prepared, and a plan for radio publicity was 
suggested. 

The response from college students was very 
gratifying. It was somewhat disappointing that 
more ‘teams’ could not carry on the program be- 
cause of varying vacation schedules. Four teams, 
however, reported interesting experiences. 

This recruitment program resulted in 40 college 
students’ speaking in 29 high schools in Maine, 
reaching approximately 1450 pupils. The letter 
to principals suggested these four groups who might 
find this presentation valuable in helping them 
decide upon a career: junior and senior girls, fresh- 
man girls, guidance class groups, and/or the entire 
high school group of girls. 

For the most part, principals selected these 
groups, although they tended to choose the seniors 
as those most interested in home economics. The 
committee was concerned in reaching future recruits 
as well as this year’s senior class. 

The committee has recommended that this type 
of recruitment be continued, as it felt that more 
than one year would be necessary for effective 
organization and tangible evidence of the value of 
the program.—Mase. A. Hastie, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Recruitment. 











New Books 


By GLENN H. 





Farm Housing in the Northeast. 
BEYER with the assistance of the Northeastern 
Ithaca, 

1949, 458 


Farm 

New York: Cornell University Press, 

pp., $4.50. 

The Northeast Region is to be congratulated on 
being the first region to publish its housing study, 


Housing Technical Committee. 


“a survey of facilities, activities, possessions, and 
preferences of families on owner-operated farms.” 

Taking some liberty with medians, one might say 
that the typical farm-owner family in the twelve 
northeastern states consists of three or four mem- 
bers who have lived in their present house for about 
ten years. Since the house is about 80 vears old, 
it was obviously not designed for this family or 
these times. 

Features about the houses which are in accord 
with the families’ preferences are the separate living 
room used for social gatherings, the separate dining 
room used for company meals, the kitchen used for 
food preparation and family meals, three or four 
bedrooms allowing for privacy for family members 
and for overnight guests, basement or cellar, and 
porch. 

Features the families would like but do not gen- 
erally have are: heat for all rooms of the house; 
fewer stories; adequate storage space for clothing 
in the bedrooms, for dishes in the kitchen, and for 
household linens and bedding; indoor play space; 
a place other than the kitchen for washing clothes, 
ironing, food preservation, and cutting up meat; 
and a larger living room. 

For details, for the range of facilities, activities, 
and preferences, and for variations with economic 
level, size of household, stage in family life eycle, 
and geographic location, one must, of course, read 
the book and consult the appendix tables. Similar 
studies are being made in other regions.—JOSEPHINE 
of the 


KREMER, Woman's College University of 


North Carolina. 


Good Food from the Near East. By Joan Row- 
LAND. New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1950, 274 pp., $2.75. 

The author (Mrs. Nicholas Mocharnink) 
born in Tokyo, educated in Virginia, and married 

a Ukrainian-American. Her belief that 


was 


sharing 


culinary arts may bring a better understanding 


2) 





The 


among nations is the reason for the book. 
recipes included are for typical and authentic dishes 
from Albania, Armenia, Bulgaria, Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Saudi-Arabia, Syria and Lebanon, 
and Turkey. The native names of the recipes are 
given with the English translation. 

Each chapter deals with a specific country and 
describes the foods and customs which have de- 
veloped because of religion, climate, location, and 
influence of 


Cooking utensils also are described 


neighboring or conquering countries. 
The reader is 
impressed with the many “one dish” meals differ- 
ing in their seasonings and with the common use of 
spices and herbs and nuts. Legumes and cereals 
extend the meat in many recipes, and fruit some- 
times is included. 


The 


pleasing, and a hostess in this country could gain 


suggestions for appetizers are especially 


a reputation for serving unusual foods by using 
them. 

Legends about the origin of spices vital to Iraqi 
Methods of 


markets, 


cookery are related. cooking, social 


customs, food bakeries, and vegetable 


stalls are described most interestingly 
A shopping guide lists stores in New York City 
which specialize in mail orders. Near Eastern foods 
may be purchased from any one of them. 
“(ood Food from the Near East” ts a book for 
collectors of special recipe books and is valuable for 


students of world food customs.—Mary I. Barper, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Parents and Teachers View the Child. By 
CHARLOTTE DEL SoLaR. New York: Bureau of 
Publications. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1949, 119 pp., $3.25. 

This volume is a 
report by Arthur T. Jersild 
“Child Development and the Curriculum.” 

The purpose of this study is to clarify the educa- 


committee 
entitled 


continuation of a 


and others, 


tional goals that parents and teachers seek for their 


children. This was accomplished by a comparative 


study of parents’ and teachers’ appraisal of the 


satisfying qualities, weaknesses, shortcom- 


Information 


assets, 
ings, and needs of individual children. 
was also sought concerning children’s attitudes 
toward home and school. 

Thirty-six elementary school children and their 
parents and teachers were used in this investiga- 
tion. The author offers many probable reasons for 
the different Much 
should evolve from this study. 


This book should be especially helpful for those 


conclusions drawn. research 


directing research in child development and _ for 
graduate students in that field —AtmMa May Scar- 
BOROUGH, Ruston, Louisiana. 



























FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 








For young men and women interested in learn- 
ing about family social work as a profession, thé 
Family Service Association of America has just 
pamphlet, “Find Your 
which tells about the kinds 


issued a new Career in 
Family Social Work,” 
of problems that bring people to a family agency 


and discusses such questions as: What does a case- 


worker do? Is special training necessary? What 
salaries are paid? Are there opportunities for ad- 


vancement? The pamphlet also contains informa- 


tion on fellowships and scholarships, a bibliography, 


and a list of accredited graduate schools of social 
work. Copies mav be obtained from the Family 
Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Single copies, 15 
cents; 25 or more copies, 12 cents each; 100 copies, 


10 cents each 


Fathers who may feel slightly bewildered by 
their parental responsibilities are given encourage- 
ment and advice in a recent pamphlet, “Making the 
Grade as Dad,” written by Walter and Edith Neisser 
and published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. The booklet traces the changing relationships 
of the father to his children from their early infaney 
to the time when thev 6) off to jobs or homes of 
theirown. “Making the Grade as Dad” is Pamphlet 
No. 157 in the series published by the Publie Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


The status of pasteurization, facts concerning 
milk, pasteurization, and the 
pasteurization 


pasteurized home 


necessity ot are summarized in 
United States Department of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 177, “The Pasteurization of Milk,” by C. J. 
Babcock, revised 1949. 
A 1.35:177,/2 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C 


Order it as catalog number 


Price 5 cents. 


Purposes and problems involved in home-school 
co-operation are discussed by Muriel W. Brown 
in “Partners in Education—A to Better 
Home-School Relationships,” published by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International. 
The material included in the booklet is the “Report 
Home-School Relations 


Cuide 


of the Sub-Committee on 
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of the Education Committee of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life.” It is based on discussions 
held in various sections of the country on the values 
and goals in home-school co-operation; the condi- 
tions which particularly affect home-school rela- 
tions; the psychological factors in the relationship 
between parents, children, and teachers which affect 
the suecess of this partnership; and ways parents, 
teachers, and children learn to work more effee- 
Copies of “Partners in Education” 
for Childhood 


street, 


tively together 
Association 
Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
N. W.. Washington 5, D. C 


are available from the 


Price 75 cents 
Furniture renovations that can be undertaken 
at home or in classes are presented with exceptional 
Refinishing, Upho!stering, 
Sybil D. Bates, 
head of the textiles and clothing department of the 


clarity in “Furniture 


and Slip Covering” prepared by 
University of Denver, in response to requests from 
state homemaking teachers who attended a work- 
Large, 


shop at the university last fall. clear draw- 


ings by George 8. Green, a student in the university's 
school of architecture and planning, also help the 
inexperienced the 
refinishing, upholstering, or making slip 


person visualize processes in- 
volved in 
lor 
booklet may be obtained from the Home Economics 


Denver 10, 


covers furniture. The 35-page, 9 by 12 inch 


Department, University of Denver, 
Colorado. Price $1. 


Consumption studies data recently released by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in- 
clude “Potatoes and Sweetpotatoes Consumed by 
City Families” (Commodity Summary No. 7) and 
“Citrus Fruit Consumed by City Families” (Com- 
modity Summary No. 8), based on food consumption 
surveys of 1948-49, and part “Nutritive 
Value of Family Diets, Four Cities, Winter 1948” 
(Preliminary Report No. 13), the 
distribution of families classified by nutritive con- 


two of 


which covers 


tent of diets. These reports may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
nomics, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


Home Eco- 


Fre 2. 


Help in planning space and equipment for 
homemaking departments in secondary schools is 
offered by a new bulletin, “Space and Equipment 
for Homemaking Programs,” by Ata 
and published by the division of vocational educa- 


written Lee 


tion, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
The large-size, 72-page printed bulletin is illustrated 
with floor plans, photographs, and sketches, from 


which drawings for the use of local cabinet- 
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makers can be made. The publication will be 
helpful to homemaking supervisors and teachers, 
school administrators, architects, boards of edu- 
cation, and school building specialists who share 
responsibility for planning space and _ equip- 
ment for homemaking departments. Copies may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 35 cents. 


Thirty years of accomplishment in the field of 
international education are reviewed in “Blueprint 
for Understanding” published by the Institute of 
International Education, Ine. to mark its thirtieth 
anniversary. Those interested in educational ex- 
change of persons may obtain copies of “Blueprint 
for International Understanding” from the Institute 
of International Education, Inc., 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


Volume Two of “Study Abroad,” 1949, pub- 
lished by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, lists 21,751 inter- 
national fellowships, scholarships, and other oppor- 
tunities for international educational exchange. 
Copies may be obtained from International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


“You Can Make Your Own Gloves” writes 
Edith M. Hummel in a large-size, 79-page book of 
the same title, which is a practical guide to the art 
of glove-making and designing for use by those 
studying or teaching glove-making as a hobby or 
a trade. It includes standard patterns for both 
men’s and women’s gloves and complete instructions 
for individual pattern-making for odd sizes, for ex- 
ample, or problem hands. Patterns are printed on 
one side of detachable pages. ‘““You Can Make Your 
Own Gloves,” second edition, may be obtained from 
the publisher, Fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Price $2. 


The Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational has issued a new membership service 
bulletin, “Helping Children Solve Their Problems” 
and has revised its bibliography of low-cost chil- 
dren’s books. The bulletin discusses how to help 
children build courage and faith in themselves, how 
to help them develop feelings of belongingness, and 
how to keep alive their urge to learn and to know. 
As the title suggests, “Children’s Books—for Sev- 
enty-Five Cents or Less,” compiled by Mrs. Mabel 
Altstetter, is a useful bibliography giving classifi- 
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cation, price, and brief annotation for each book 
listed. Both booklets may be ordered from the 
Association for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
“Helping Children Solve Their Problems” costs 75 
cents; “Children’s Books for Seventy-Five Cents or 
Less,” 50 cents. 


“Women’s Jobs—Advance and Growth” is a 
popularized version of the technical bulletin 
“Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades” 
previously issued by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Prepared by Sylva S§. 
Beyer and Elisabeth D. Benham of the Bureau’s 
staff, this simpler, generously illustrated account is 
intended to serve young women who are trying to 
decide what job they want to do. It will also be 
of interest to counselors, high school classes, and 
others interested in data on women’s employment. 
Copies of “Women’s Jobs” may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 30 


cents. 


“Hunting a Career—A Study of Out-of-School 
Youth in Louisville, Kentucky” is the final report 
of a research study of youth employment begun by 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards in 1947. From this picture in one city 
come suggestions useful to all communities on how 
the needs of boys and girls entering the full-time 
labor market can be met. The Bureau's division of 
child labor and youth employment also weleomes 
news about conditions, needs, and programs found 
in other communities. Persons who can make pro- 
fessional use of the material assembled in the 117- 
page printed pamphlet, which is listed as Bulletin 
No. 115, may obtain free copies by writing to Wil- 
liam L. Connolly, director, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


In addition to its nontechnical circulars, the 
Small Homes Council, University of Illinois, pre- 
pares complete technical reports on its research 
“Handbook of Kitchen Design,” as one 
of these reports, covers the Council's research in 


projects. 


kitchen design. It includes a comprehensive discus- 
sion of kitchen-planning principles and 30 sheets of 
basic kitchen plans which satisfy standards of space 
and work requirements under various conditions. 
The report may be ordered from the Small Homes 
Council, Mumford House, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois. Price $2. 























Abstracts 





Education 
Contributed by Exia J. Rose 


Unive rsity of Minnesota 


issues to be 
71. No. 1837 


Education for tomorrow’s world: 
faced, J. R. Carter. School & Soc. 
(March 4, 1950), pp. 129-131. 
England is engaged in a generation-long effort 

to bring about the reforms which the Better Educa- 

tion Act of 1944 made possible. But the law can- 
not determine what shall be taught or how it shall 
be taught. 

The anxiety which people feel about being able 
to obtain a job after completion of school training 


creates many of the difficulties Britain is facing in 


reorganizing secondary schools and even infects 
the universities 
The emphasis in classical education at its best 


is upon the study of ideas. Education is too often 
associated with a specific preparation for life’s 
work and too seldom with the formation of our 


convictions about mankind, the world, and the basis 
The task of to 
knowledge skills 
In the study of 


conduet education is LO 


of right 


acquisition of and 


beyond thie 
to the 
literature, history, and philosophy, 
Members of the House of 
should he 


to life in the school ecommu- 


formation of character. 
the student is 
faced with moral issues. 
Commons think that Christian beliefs 
taught 


nity. 


and brought 


Effective communication in curriculum develop- 
ment, P. Witt. Teachers Coll. Record 51, No 
5 (Feb. 1950). pp 2RGH-295. 


some unitv Of purpose Is essential for groups 


working together for the development of better 


educational programs. To this end, effective com- 
munication 1s 


Many of the 


lnportant. 


difficulties which are encountered 


in communication ean be overcome by such means 
as developing good human relations among work- 


ers; providing for interchange of ideas among 


teachers, laymen, and pupils; speaking and writ- 


ing at the level of interest and understanding; clari- 


fying the meaning of terms; using a variety of 


media, including films, recordings. and dramatiza- 


tion; maintaining a co-operative approach; provid- 


161 


ing and using materials and services; and provid- 


ing adequate time for participation in curriculum 


activities. 


Current practices in evaluation in city school sys- 
MicHaeELis and C 
43, No. 4 (Dee. 


tems in California, J. \V. 
Howarp. J. Educ. Research 
1949), pp. 250-260. 

Many different kinds of evaluative devices are 


being used, such as tests, interviews, case studies, 
anecdotal records, questionnaires, rating scales, 
diaries, and sociograms. The problems listed in 


this article are those concerned with (a) selection 
of instruments of evaluation, (b) the interpreta- 
tion and use of data obtained, and (c) the adminis- 


The 


evaluation 


tration of the evaluation program. greatest 


present needs fo1 lmprovement in are 


to be found in the area of personal-social devel- 


opment, 


Parents utilized in the curriculum, L. \V. Beacu. 
Clearing House 24. No. 6 (Feb. 1950), pp. 342- 
343. 

Parents who have work experiences which are 
related to the instructional program in the schools 
may be valuable in broadening the student’s knowl- 


Local 


busine <S= 


edge and understanding of vocational fields. 


government employer s, news reporters, 
men, homemakers, and many others can contribute 
to vocational understanding, either in the classroom 
or at the scene of the vocational activity. It has 
been found that this kind of use of outside people to 
present vocational information to the student body 
stimulates interest, relates instruction to life situa- 
tions, and may promote public understanding of the 


school curriculum. 


The advantageous position of the teacher in the 
recognition of early personality abnormalities, 
R. F. Topp. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 36, No. 1 
(Jan. 1950), pp. 33-38. 

There is little doubt but that the development of 
sound personality eventually will receive the sam 
emphasis in the schools that now exists with respect 
to physical education. Repeated observation of 


students permits the teacher to understand their 


personalities more thoroughly than is possible for 
adult, the 
their parents. 


any other with possible exception ol 

Parents, however, are more likely to be emotion- 
ally involved and may not observe the child as objec- 
tively as does the teacher. She should be emotion- 
ally stable and should have special preparation 
in the teacher-training institution whieh will direct 
increasingly effective attention to the personality 


deve lopment of children. 
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Family Economics — 
Home Management 


Contributed by KATHLEEN A. JOHNSTON 


University of Washington 


Who'll pick up the pieces? P. Gustarson. Na- 
tion’s Bus. 38, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 56-61. 
The hardships thrust upon dependent survivors 

and the difficulties in settling ordinary family es- 

tates because wills were lacking or not in order or 
because the whereabouts of assets and heirs were 
unknown are shown through case citations. Six 
simple steps suggested by lawyers to put personal 
affairs into shape for an emergency are: Keep a 
record of assets and their location; have a list of 
all domestic valuables with numbers and identifica- 
tions; work out a simple genealogy showing nearest 
relatives; place old income-tax returns, canceled 
checks, savings bank books, birth certificate, social 
security card, and similar papers in a locked file 

drawer or similar safe place; file your will in a 

safe-deposit box; let heirs know about papers and 

efiects that may be of great value; and make sure 
that heirs, the executor, or your lawyer knows where 
all these things may be found. 


The smaller package. Modern Packaging 23, No. 

6 (Feb. 1950), pp. 75-78, 178. 

In a comparison of proportion of the pack in 
different size containers for selected fruits and 
vegetables in 1940 and in 1948, it is evident that 
the largest No. 10 size is being less used and the 
small one- and two-serving sizes (chiefly 8Z, No. 1 
and No. 303) are becoming a major portion of the 
pack. The individual-size serving container for 
juices, soups, and other items is a new development. 
Smaller families, changing habits of shopping, less 
storage space, and development of single-service 
containers for the restaurant and soda fountain are 
cited as reasons for the change. It is also pointed 
out that the small container sales seem to be a plus 
factor as these sales are in addition to, not in 
place of, the sale of the larger packages. Canned 
baby foods were not included in the survey. 


Voluntary health insurance on the national 
scene: The present status of voluntary health 
insurance, M. C. Kiem. Am. J. Public Health 
40, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 260-266. 

Present enrollment in voluntary health insurance 
plans is large but unequally distributed, leaving 
most of the rural population without any protec- 
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tion. Many nonprofit organizations have changed 
from providing services to giving indemnity benefits 
or a combination of the two. The voluntary pro- 
grams with the largest coverage concentrate their 
efforts on alleviating the financial burden of sur- 
gical-hospitalized illness. As a result, it was esti- 
mated that in 1947 less than 10 per cent of the total 
family expenditures for medical care were covered 
through voluntary health insurance. The further 
increase in importance of the voluntary programs 
seems to depend on their making available more 
comprehensive health services, their encourage- 
ment of the development of a high quality of medi- 
cal care, and their provision of such services on an 
economically sound basis for a major part of the 
population. 


No more KP? Modern Packagina 23. No. 6 (Feb. 

1950), p. 107. 

A test study is being made in the Chicago area 
on the marketing of pre-peeled potatoes in 5-pound 
bags using polyethylene film as a transparent bag 
or as a liner for a kraft bag. The use of 30-pound 
institutional-size packages is already established. 
The potatoes are peeled and washed automatically, 
hand inspected to remove eyes, put through a solu- 
tion of harmless preserving chemicals, and bagged. 
They must be kept under refrigeration until used 
and may be held as long as two weeks without de- 


terioration. 


Factors influencing state per capita income dif- 
ferentials, J. L. FutMer. Southern Econ. J. 16, 
No. 3 (Jan. 1950), pp. 259-278. 

An attempt to analyze statistically the factors 
which influence state per capita income differences 
was made, specifically that of the southern states 
as compared with the rest of the country between 
1919 and 1940. 
plain 89 per cent of the differences between per 


Four factors which together ex- 


capita incomes are: per cent of labor force em- 
ployed in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries (ex- 
cluding government employment); per cent of 
total population employed; per cent of population 
that is Negro; and median years of schooling of 
males 25 years of age and over. In addition, a 
fifth factor—the extent of urbanization—was found 
to be the best single index of differences in per 
capita incomes. The lower the per cent employed in 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, the higher the 
per capita income. Likewise, the lower the per 
cent of population that is Negro and the higher the 
per cent of total population employed, median 
years of schooling, and degree of urbanization, the 
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higher the per capita income. Over the 20-year 
period studied and for later years, the South’s posi- 
tion in each of these factors has been improving 
more rapidly than that of other sections; and the 
gap between per capita income there and elsewhere 
in the country has been narrowing, the trend being 
accelerated during the war. 


The marketing pattern. Bus. Week No. 1071 

(March 11, 1950), p. 98. 

In answering the question “does distribution cost 
too much?” W. Alderson told the National 
Marketing Conference in Detroit that distribution 
costs as a part of all economic costs in this country 
have become stabilized. He said that, in making 
judgments about distribution, one must first be 
accurate about the figures used. In comparing costs 
from time to time and product to product, certain 
cost items have been moved from the production 
ledger to the distribution ledger, and so give a false 
impression of rising costs. For instance, milk costs 
are an example. When the farmer delivered milk 
from door to door, he kept no accurate record of 
his costs. Dairies do keep exact records of the cost 
of distribution. These costs, placed against the 
apparent lack of distribution costs when the farmer 
delivered the milk, give a false impression of changes 
in distribution costs. Also the total cost of a product 
may be lowered by raising distribution costs, as by 
transporting a product grown or manufactured more 
cheaply in a distant area rather than producing it at 
a higher cost near the market; an increase in adver- 
tising costs may also increase sales to the point that 
lower total costs result. Alderson also pointed out 
that there are pitfalls in the use of percentages to 
compare distribution and production costs, as when 
an increase in distribution costs lowers the total 
cost of the product. 


1914 vs. 1948: What hours of work will buy. 
Advertising Age 21, No. 15 (Apr. 10, 1950), 
p. 11. 

The purchasing power of an hour’s work almost 
doubled from 1914 to 1948 as the average factory 
worker’s wages rose twice as much as prices, accord- 
ing to a study made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Assuming the 1914 worker could 
have bought the same amount and kind of goods 
as the 1948 worker did for his family, he would 
have had to work 96 hours a week at 1914 wage 
levels to pay for them—about three times as long 
as the 1948 worker did for these goods. This in- 
crease in work buying power varies considerably 
with the item. In most cases, the quality, quantity, 


* 
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and variety of goods available in 1948 was greater 
than in 1914. The weekly food market basket for 
a family needed 29.4 hours of work a week in 1914 
and only 12.4 hours a week in 1948. Home furnish- 
ings in 1914 took 95 hours, while in 1948, 82 hours 
covered a much expanded list. A complete cloth- 
ing outfit for a man took 153 hours in 1914 and 
61 hours in 1948. Income tax changed from nothing 
in 1914 (and up to the Second World War) to 63.1 


hours a year in 1948. 


Report of national committee on the economic 
basis of the family. Marriage & Family Living 
12, No. 1 (Winter 1950), pp. 15-16. 

The family’s influence and that of the homemaker 
on economic conditions may be indirect, but they 
are important. The health, attitudes, relationships 
with others, and adjustment to life of the worker 
affect the total production in the country through 
the per capita output. The family is the basis for 
the nurture of these factors. Management in the 
family is essentially decision-making in the use of 
family resources with the needs of the various 
family members kept in mind. The development 
of a shared sense of values, of co-operation, of a 
contribution to the satisfactions of the homemaker, 
and of a part in the mechanics of everyday living 
indicates ways in which home management inter- 
meshes with family relationships. A bibliography 
of sources of economic information about families 
and materials to be used in working with families 


is included. 


Shopping habits and income: a Philadelphia 
department store study, D. F. BLANKERTz. J. 
Marketing 14, No. 4 (Jan. 1950), pp. 572- 
578. 

In this study of credit account customers, it was 
found that the lower the income of customers the 
fewer department stores they patronize. The low- 
income customers are likely to be large spenders in 
the one or two stores they patronize, while the high- 
income families, who have many charge accounts, 
use only a few to any extent. In addition, the low- 
income families make relatively larger cash ex- 
penditures in their favored store. The stores can 
and do cater, and with apparently equal success, 
to all income groups. Only a few customers of any 
store will patronize that store alone, but most will 
be loyal patrons for some merchandise items or 
lines. The findings are believed to be sufficiently 
conclusive to shake traditional doctrines, though 
further data are needed before generalizations can 
be safely made. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mitprep T. Tare 


Virginia Polytechnic Institut 


What should colleges teach women? \I. Kom- 
rovSKY. Child-Family Digest 2, No. 10 (March 
1950), pp. 36-44. 

Criticisms raised against the typical education 
set up for women in the women’s colleges are further 
substantiated by reporting findings of a question- 
naire sent to 4,300 alumnae of the classes of 1930 to 
1948 of Barnard College on ways the college could 
be more useful to its graduates. Of the 700 alumnae 
who answered, 40 per cent asked for better prepara- 
tion for family life and 20 per cent for more voca- 
tional training. The fact that the conservative 
colleges for both men and women traditionally have 
been aloof from the living needs of their students 
in college and afterward and have naively believed 
that book learning is automatically carried over 
into practice is pointed out. That the students 
themselves are aware of the need for the colleges 
to provide an atmosphere more favorable to a girl’s 
future role as wife and mother was shown by a 
study carried out on the campis of one of the out- 
standing women’s colleges. It revealed that the 
vast majority of the students (60 per cent) were 
looking forward to marriage and motherhood as the 
center of their lives and had no desire to con- 
tinue with a job after they had children, while only 
10 per cent were “career girls’ who intended to 
combine family and career without any interrup- 
tions. The author concludes with the idea that not 
only do the women’s colleges need to carry through 
educational reform but society needs to face the 
fact that it frustrates the legitimate interests of 
women and fails to give them a real choice in the 
matter of their lives. 


Relation of cup feeding in infancy to thumb 
sucking and the oral drives, R. R. Sears and 
G. S. Wisk, MD. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 20, 
No. 1 (June 1950), pp. 123-138. 

Eighty children from 75 families, ranging in age 
from 2 years 3 months to 7 years 10 months, were 
studied to ascertain the relationship between early 
and late weaning from the bottle or breast and the 
incidence of thumb sucking and frustration. The 
authors state that, in the process of weaning, the 
severity of the frustration on the part of the child 


is influenced by the method of weaning; for ex- 
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ample, if a child has had extensive practice at se- 
curing food by cup before he is entirely limited to 
that instrument, there is less interference with his 
basic drive satisfaction than if he must, when des- 
perately hungry, learn a totally new method of 
eating. 

The data from this study indicate that the 
primary sucking drive is increased by longer prac- 
tice at breast or bottle feeding and that this greater 
drive is accompanied by a tendency toward greater 
frequency of thumb sucking among those children 
weaned late than among those weaned earlier. The 
author cautions the reader that, although it seems 
clear that the longer a child is bottle- or breast- 
fed the greater will be the frustration reaction, there 
is no evidence that such experience is seriously 
harmful. 


First marriages and remarriages, P. ©. GLick. 
Am. Soc. Rev. 14, No. 6 (Dee. 1949), pp. 726- 
734. 

An analysis of the Census Bureau’s monthly 
sample survey of population in April 1948 was made 
to differentiate the social and economic character- 
istics of persons in the United States who are in 
their first marriages and those who have remarried 
The study showed that 87 per cent of the married 
men and women had been married only once and 
that, among 81 per cent of the married couples, 
both the husband and wife had been married only 
once. There was a tendency for persons who re- 
marry to select mates who previously had been 
married. Among married women in 1940, Negroes 
had about twice as large a proportion who re- 
married as native whites. About one-fifth of 
those who married in the five years preceding the 


1948 survey reported that they had been married 


before, the proportion married more than once de- 
creasing as the length of marriage increased. About 
three-fourths of those who had obtained a divores 
in the five vears prior to the survey date had re- 
married during the pe riod, while only half of the 
men and one-fourth of the women whose spouses 
had died in the five years before the survey date had 
remarried. Nearly one-half of the married women 
in their first year of marriage, as compared to one- 
fifth of those married five to nine years, were in the 
labor force. 

The money income level of the men in non- 
farm areas who had married only once was 
somewhat higher, on the average, than that of men 
who had remarried, indicating that there is a posi- 
tive relationship between economic well-being and 
family stability. 

















Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Role of genetics in food quality improvement, 
F. P. Zscueite. Nutrition Revs. 8, No. 3 (March 
1950), pp. 65-69. 

Only relatively recently have investigators ap- 
preciated the significant possibilities of using prin- 
ciples of plant breeding to improve the nutritive 
value of edible food plants. Formation of vitamins 
or other organie growth factors is controlled by in- 
herited mechanisms. The efficiency of this vitamin 
formation may be modified by temperature, amount 
of light, water supply, and mineral nutrition, but 
the power of synthesis or formation must be inher- 
ent in the organism 

Most of the studies to date have been concerned 
with increasing the ascorbic acid, carotene, ot 
thiamine content of fruits or vegetables. A three- 
fold difference was found in the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of tomatoes in Massachusetts and a similar 
range in cabbage in Ohio. 

At Purdue, a tomato nine times as rich in caro- 
tene as the highest commercial variety was de- 
veloped, a tomato equal to carrots as a source of 
pro-vitamin A 

In regard to thiamine in cereal grains, it was con- 
cluded that location of growth was the primary 
factor, but certain varieti s tended to be high or low 
at all locations Sugary corn has been found to 
contain more niacin, thiamine, and biotin than 
the usual varieties. 

Plants are being bred for low content of certain 
substances as well as high content. For instance, 
a low-nicotine tobacco with the desirable charac- 
teristics of Burly tobacco has been produced. Sor- 
ghums without an objectionable water-soluble pur- 
ple pigment have been obtained and are used for 
a superior white starch. Sweet clover with only 
one-tenth the normal coumarin content has been 


develope cd reece ntly 


Retention of riboflavin in vegetables preserved 
by freezing, F. O. Van Duyne, J. C. Wore, and 
R. F. Owen. Food Research 15, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 
1950), pp. 53-61. 

The effect of preparation for freezing, freezing, 
freezer storage, and subsequent cooking on the ribo- 
flavin content of peas, snap beans, soybeans, and 
spinach was studied. During blanching, during 
blanching and cooking, and during blanching, cool- 


ing, and holding for approximately twenty hours 
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in the freezing unit, the vegetables lost the following 
amounts of the original riboflavin contents: peas, 
10 to 22 per cent; snap beans, 4 to 15 per cent; 
soybeans, 19 to 22 per cent; and spinach, 30 to 45 
per cent. No further losses occurred during frozen 
storage 

Peas taken from storage after six and nine 
months retained after cooking 64 and 68 per cent of 
their original riboflavin content, respectively, while 
snap beans retained about three-fourths of their 
original riboflavin content when cooked after nine 


months’ frozen storage. 


Effect of freezing rate on meat: appearance, 
palatability, and vitamin content of beef, F. A. 
Ler, R. F. Brooks, A. M. Pearson, J. I. MILuer, 
and F. Vouz. Food Research 15, No. 1 (Jan.- 
Feb., 1950), pp. 8-15. 

Paired steaks cut from the longissimus devoi or 
rib-eye muscles of beef animals were used for this 
experiment. Freezing was carried out at -50° F, 
taking 11% hours; at 0° F, taking 7 hours; and at 
0° F in an insulated box in a home freezer, taking 
24 hours 

No difference was noted in the palatability, ten- 
derness, flavor, odor, or appearance of the steaks 
frozen under the different conditions. The authors 
caution their readers against obtaining the impres- 
sion that even long delays in freezing may not 
bring undesirable results. Because of bacterial 
changes, delayed freezing, such as may occur in 
overloaded home freezers, is detrimental to quality 
in beet 

The rate of freezing had no effect on the thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic acid, or pyridoxine 


content of the meat. 


Prevention of mold growth in intact eggs by 
treatment with a cationic detergent, \V. D 
Yusuok and A. L. RoMANOF! Food Research 
15, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1950), pp. 1-7. 

Eggs stored at high relative humidity and at 
room temperature develop shell-adhered yolks and 
heavy external growth of molds within 20 days. 
With longer storage, the mold growth spreads to 
the interior of the eggs. Dipping the eggs in min- 
eral oil, polystyrene, chlorinated rubber or poly- 
vinyl-ac tate decreases but does not entirely prevent 
the appearance of these molds, Predipping the eggs 
in a 0.05 per cent aqueous solution of cetyl pyridin- 
ium chloride or the incorporation of this detergent 
in the oil or other film prevents mold growth on 
eggs. Treatment should be given as soon as pos- 


sible after the eggs are laid. 
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Nutrition 
Contributed by Jutia O. HotMeEs 


University of Massachusetts 


Further studies on the relationship between il- 
lumination and the ascorbic acid content of 
tomato fruits, G. F. Somers, K. C. HAMNer, and 
W.C. Keutiy. J. Nutrition 40, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), 
pp. 133-143. 

Experiments with tomato plants grown in sand 
culture show that the amount of illumination of the 
fruits is of importance in determining their ascorbic 
acid content. Shaded fruits contained less ascorbic 
acid than comparable fruits exposed to sunlight. 
On the other hand, the amount of illumination re- 
ceived by the leaves for a few weeks prior to har- 
vest had less effect, or possibly no effect at all, upon 
the ascorbic acid content of the fruits that were 
produced. 

It would be expected that under field conditions 
of large differences in foliation there probably 
would be little or no correlation between the total 
amounts of sunlight and the ascorbic acid content 
of the tomatoes. In fact, tomatoes grown under 
maximum visible radiation did not contain more 
ascorbic acid than the same varieties grown under 
significantly less illumination. 


Biological values of six partially purified pro- 
teins for the adult albino rat, H. H. Mircue i 
and J. R. Beapites. J. Nutrition 40, No. 1 (Jan. 
1950), pp. 25-40. 

The digestibilities and biological values of six 
sources of protein (egg albumin, whole egg, beef, 
‘asein, peanut flour, and wheat gluten) were de- 
termined by the nitrogen balance method with adult 
albino rats and young growing rats. The results 
have been compared with those secured by Hawley 
and associates (J. Nutrition 36, No. 1, July 1948, 
pp. 153-169) with adult human subjects, with the 
same protein sources. 

The true digestibilities of the six protein sources 
were similar and did not differ greatly for growing 
rats, adult rats, and adult humans. They ranged 
from 97 to 100 per cent for the growing rat, from 
95 to 99 per cent for the adult rat, and from 91 
to 104 per cent for adult man. 

The biological values of the protein sources, in 
the order listed above, ranged from 97 to 40 for the 
growing rat; 94 to 65 for the adult rat; and 91 to 
42 for the adult man. The differences in biological 
values obtained on the three different groups of 
experimental subjects are probably due to a cystine 


and methionine deficiency in beef, casein, and pea- 
nut flour and to a lysine deficiency in wheat 
gluten. 

The requirements for absorbed nitrogen per cal- 
orie of basal metabolism by the adult rat and adult 
human were practically identical under conditions 
in which the nitrogen was derived from egg proteins 
but were considerably greater for the adult rat when 
the cystine-methionine-deficient proteins were fed 
and definitely less for the adult rat when the lysine- 
deficient proteins, wheat gluten, or white flour were 
fed. These differences may be explained on the 
basis of the amino acid composition of hair and the 
relative importance of hair growth in the protein 
nutrition of the growing rat, the adult rat, and the 


adult human. 


Vitamin B,. and amino acids as supplements 
to soybean oil meal and cottonseed meal for 
growing chicks, L. R. Ricuarpson and L. G. 
BiayLock. J. Nutrition 40, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), 
pp. 169-176. 

Soybean oil meal and cottonseed meal were in- 
vestigated as the sole source of protein for growing 
chicks. 

Soybean oil meal supported a normal rate o! 
growth when it was supplemented with a vitamin 
B,. concentrate equivalent to 10 to 20 micrograms 
of crystalline vitamin B,. per kilogram of diet. 
Cottonseed meal provided normal growth when it 
was supplemented with vitamin B,. and 0.2 per cent 
L-lysine. 

Soybean oil meal was used to supplement the 
lysine deficiency of cottonseed; the combination ot! 
the two concentrates supported as rapid a rate of 
growth when supplemented with vitamin B,, as 
did soybean oil meal alone. 

These data suggest that plant proteins of rela- 
tively low value may be used as a source of protein 
for growing chicks when they are supplemented 
with soybean oil meal and vitamin B,,. 


Resurvey of nutritional status in Norris Point, 
Newfoundland, G. A. GoLpsmitrH, W. J. Darsy, 
R. C. STEINKAMP, A. 8. BEAM, and E. McDevirr. 
J. Nutrition 40, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 41-69. 

In June 1944 and in July 1948, nutrition surveys 
were made of a selected population sample in Norris 
Point, Newfoundland, a typical fishing and logging 
village of about 100 families. In the years between 
the surveys, a nutrition program had been insti- 
tuted. This article summarizes the effects of this 
program as revealed by the findings of the 1948 
survey. 

















Housing 


Contributed by HeLen E. McCuLLouGu 
and Doris Mouuer Jacoss 
University of Illinois 


Prefabricated housing today. Am. Builder 72, 

No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 84-92-++-. 

There are about 60 well-established firms in the 
United States producing prefabricated houses to- 
day. Prefabrication, a term that has meant many 
things to many different persons, is gradually be- 
It is the “factory 
production of units entering into the assembly and 


coming more sharply defined. 
erection of homes.” A prefabricated home “is not 
a different or special product—it is merely a home 
produced by modern line production methods.” As 
a general rule, the prefabricator furnishes all ma- 
terials necessary to erect and complete his houses 
except masonry, plumbing, electrical items, and 
painting. 

A limited distribution program has been one of 
the chief factors holding back a larger production 
of prefabricated homes. The trend since the war 
has been to sell the “packaged” houses to local home 
builders, who have become the principal outlet for 
Estimates for 1949 indi- 
cate the industry sold 35,000 homes—an increase 
of 17 per cent over 1948. 


the industry’s product. 


BOCA performance code, J. WreinuHartT. Am. 
Builder 72, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 104-105, 316. 
One of the most significant forward steps in 

building code development in several generations 
was made late in 1949 when the Building Officials 
Conference of America completed writing a new 
basic building code and adopted it. This BOCA 
basie code establishes minimum performance stand- 
ards and does not specify materials, thus bringing 
to the industry a code which automatically accepts 
new materials and methods as soon as they have 
passed standard performance tests. 

This BOCA basic code can never become obsolete 
because it sets up performance standards for 
strength, fire resistance, sanitation, and similar 
factors. Each community which chooses to adopt 
this code must amend the uniform draft before 
adoption to establish minimum requirements which 
vary with soil conditions, climate, topography, and 
weather. 

Forty-seven per cent of the 2,200 existing codes 
in the U.S. have not been changed for 20 or more 
vears, and the remaining 53 per cent have under- 
gone only minor variations in the same period. This 
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has caused much discouragement in developing 
cost-saving materials, practices, and equipment in 
the building industry. The new uniform basic 
BOCA code can mean tremendous savings in volume 
production of standardized building materials, ac- 


cessories, and equipment. 


Potentialities of plastics in building, A. G. H. 
Dierz. Architectural Record 107, No. 3 (March 
1950), pp. 132-138. 

In this article, the principal types of plastics are 
summarized together with the principal methods of 
manufacture. Some of the newer materials and 
techniques are also discussed to show the directions 
in which developments are proceeding and how they 
may be applied to buildings. 

Within their own domain, plastics possess at least 
as broad a range of properties as metals and are 
capable of at least as great a diversity of composi- 
tions. Much more than metals, they are commonly 
combined with other materials. 

The entire plastic industry is still developing fast, 
and the next five to ten years may be expected to 
bring out new materials, modifications of the old, 
and further applications. 


Preventing condensation in dwellings. Arc/i- 
tectural Record 107, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 115- 
119. 

Condensation troubles are becoming more preva- 
lent because smaller, more compact houses result 
in higher humidities and because improved build- 
ing practices and new materials make houses tighter 
than formerly, thereby restricting air leakage or 
infiltration. Humidifiers used indiscriminately also 
may add to the condensation problem. Types of 
damage for which condensation is often responsible 
consist of: exterior paint blisters and early paint 
peeling; decay of wood parts; and cracking of 
plaster. 

Condensation control in dwellings is possible by 
the proper use of vapor barriers, ventilation, or a 
combination of both. Vapor barriers are mem- 
branes, aluminum or oil paint films, rubber base 
paints, metallic sheets, or other materials that pre- 
vent objectionable amounts of water vapor from 
being absorbed or transmitted through walls, floors, 
and ceilings. Ventilation reduces water vapor con- 
centration in attics and in unheated crawl spaces 
below living quarters. Fresh air introduced into 
living quarters forces out some water vapor and 
draws in air with a low vapor content. This reduces 
high vapor pressures, a factor in producing con- 
densation. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by KatrHertine Harr 
Michigan State College 


How to use films for employee training, bk). LuNp- 
BERG. Restaurant Mat. 66, No. 3 (March 1950), 
pp. 35-37. 

Every restaurant needs a training program. Such 
a program is particularly important for waitresses, 
hostesses, bus boys, and cashiers since they are 
under constant scrutiny of the public. An effective 
training program costs money, but its lack may 
also be expensive. 

Visual aids can often reduce 50 per cent of the 
training time. Movies and slide films catch the 
interest of many restaurant employees who have 
had little education. 

The technique of presenting instructional films 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Stimulate in- 
terest with questions and a description of the film; 
(2) show the film; (3) encourage discussion about 
it; (4) follow up with a second showing at a later 
date. 

Sound slide films are most effective for teaching 
a particular operation. The commentator has time 
to make each point. Movies are good for large- 
scale operations or for morale. 

Mr. Lundberg concludes with an annotated film 
bibliography of interest to restaurant executives. 
The list of 75 films is subdivided into five classi- 
fications: for training waiters and waitresses; fo1 
training kitchen personnel; for supervisors and 
executives; for general training; and industrial 
films for restaurant use. 


Administrative policies in regard to the school 
lunch, D. S. JENKINS. Nation’s Schools 45, No. 
4 (April 1950), pp. 80-83. 

The first objective of the school lunch program 
is to satisfy the needs of growing children. 

In addition to this primary objective, the school 
lunch program may make the following contribu- 
tions to the school’s educational program: 

1. Opportunity should be given to use the cafeteria 
in the instructional program for the considera- 
tion of purchasing, preservation, and handling 
of food. 

2. The cafeteria should be designed to foster de- 
sirable student attitudes and worth-while pat- 


terns of behavior. 
3. Children’s activities in art and craft classes 
should be used to beautify the room. 


4. The cafeteria might be used to provide addi- 
tional social experiences for the children. 
5. The administrator should provide for maximum 


student council control. 


Industrialize the hotel business. //ofcl Monthly 

98, No. 684 (March 1950), pp. 18-37. 

A large hotel corporation recognized the success 
industry was achieving by certain methods and 
procedures. It studied them, considered how thev 
could be applied to the hotel field with successful 
results, and began adapting them to its operations. 

With the common denominator of raw materials 
and labor, the corporation adapted methods and 
policies used by industry to maintain profits and 
improve performance. Methods, policies, and tested 
results of this industrialization program were pre- 
sented at the corporation’s 1949 managers’ mect- 
ing in December. 

The members of the editorial staff of The Iotel 
Monthly who were present at this meeting give an 
analysis of the reports. The methods deve loped, 
the problems solved, and the results produced ar 
reported for the various departmental activities: 
sales promotion, improving operating performance, 
closer cost control with sales lorecasts, fitting hotel] 
operations to needs through simple budgeting, con- 
structive food methods and practices, a housekeep- 
ing formula, rehabilitation and maintenance, sav- 
ings through group purchasing, and use of account- 


ing reports. 


Here’s a sure fire guide for spotting plant pests, 
J. V. BhankmeEyer. Food Ind. 22, No. 3 (March 
1950), pp. 40-42. 

Part I of an article on how to make thorough 
infestation inspection of a food plant and the 
plant equipment covers the initial step in any 
control program: the location of the infestation 

Unless the operator knows the sources of in- 
festation and treats all of them, reinfestation is 
inevitable. 

The equipment needed for inspection is listed, 
and general inspection principles for a bakery are 
given. The principles apply equally to all areas 
in the bakery, including offices and lavatories 
To make a thorough inspection, check screens, base- 
boards and moldings, wall cracks, floor drains, and 
dead air spaces; examine elevator pits, ventilators 
and fans, locker rooms, shower rooms, ana storage 
areas. Check flour shipments; examine ears and 
seams of sacks; scrutinize the receiving chute. 
Watch for insects and molds in the pan washing 


room. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Marian ARNOLD, 
FRANCES Cotes, and MARTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Your sweet tooth may become a bad tooth, | 
KLoosLer, DDS Life & Health 65, No. 3 
(Mareh 1950), pp. 21, 32. 

Dental researchers have long recognized thi 
direct relationship of sugar and starch consumption 
to the incidence or beginning of tooth decay. They 
all agree on one point: If sugar could be eliminated 
almost complete ly, the incidence of carious lesions 
in the mouths of youngsters (whose appetite for 
sweets is much keener than that of their elders) 
would be cut in half. Sugars and refined starches 
are quickly broken down in the mouth to product 
acids, which start the process ol decalcification and 
decay of the teeth Also, the presence Ol the 
sugar and the acids produced suppresses the en- 
zymes which would otherwise tend to inhibit: the 
process Ol decay of the teeth. 

There are many people who would prefer to find a 
panacea, in the form of a dentifrice or a mouthwash 
or the topical application of chemicals to the teeth, 
rather than to take the trouble to re-eduecate an 
unwise appetite. A leading dentist has recently 
sald, “Although the preliminary work with denti- 
trices containing dibasic ammonium phosphate with 
urea showed that the use of these aids to hygiene 
may lower the incidence of tooth decay, far more 
dramatic results can be attained by the deletion ot 
excesses of sugars from the diet.” 

When teeth are regularly cared for by a program 
of semiannual dental checkups and the pursuance 
of a diet which is rich in proteins, vitamins, and 
minerals and low in refined carbohydrate food- 
stuffs, no gross disorders have a chance to develop 
between the periodic dental examinations.—M.P 


Is your ethics showing? Connecticut Teacher 18, 

No. 5 (Feb. 1950), pp. 104, 119. 

“Edueation is a profession. To represent our 
prof sslon effectively, we educators need to under- 
stand the relationships we should maintain with 
pupils, associates, parents, and the public. To make 
clear these relationships and to define professional 
conduct as specifically and clearly as possible, as 
a basis for equitable treatment before the law, we 
have a code of ethics. 

“The code seeks to apply the general principles 
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of ethies to the specific obligations, rights, and 
privileges of the teaching profession. It has a three- 
fold purpose—to fortify teachers who have already 
adopted ethical practices, to furnish a guide to 
those who are not sure of their standards of con- 
duct, and to inform the public as to what educators 
themselves consider to be suitable principles of con- 
duct for those engaged in educational work. 

“A code is no good on paper. It needs to be inter- 
preted and apphed It needs constant evaluation 
and revision.” The Connecticut Teacher has pre- 
pared questions aimed to stimulate thinking on the 
matter of professional ethies. Those who can 
answer the questions can adjust their halos and 
resume reading. Or these questions can be used to 
launch a discussion in a teachers’ room, at the 
bridge club, or, best of all, at a meeting of the local 
wssoclation or county council.—M.A. 


Who’s to pay for social work? L. \V. Mayo. Sur- 

vey 86, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 58-61. 

In the first six months of 1949 there was a sub- 
stantial drop in contributions to organized social 
work. At the same time, there was an increase in 
gifts to health agencies. Unofficial returns from 
4100 community chest drives in the fall indicate 
that the amounts raised averaged 5 per cent below 
goals set. Apparently, health and welfare services 
do not as yet have high priority. We are spending 
more for public welfare through government 
agencies, but the amount still falls short of meet- 
ing obvious and urgent needs. 

The council of social agencies must become in- 
creasingly effective in stimulating adequate sup- 
port of local services and in promoting high quality 
of planning and work. With a large proportion of 
the national budget being spent for purposes other 
than health and welfare, we shall have to increase 
the national income substantially, reduce present 
expenditures for defense, or be content with a 
meager advance in health and welfare coverage. 

When we keep our sights set high and act with 
a boldness based on knowledge and experience, we 
can, if we will, provide the public with imaginative, 
sound, and unified health and welfare goals not 
only in local communities but in the states and for 
the nation as a whole—F.C. 


You can teach about cancer. School Life 32, 

No. 7 (April 1950), pp. 104-106. 

This article reviews a new film and other high 
school teaching aids which present cancer as a 
challenge in scientific research and stimulate con- 
tinued interest in science.—M.A. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorre RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


*“Armalon” ethylenic plastic coated fabric. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 3 (March 
1950), p. 71. 

A new upholstery material that will not harden 
with use, or crack in time, has been developed. It 
is tough, strong, and pliable and can be used indoors 
or outdoors in all kinds of weather or moisture con- 
ditions. Lengthy field trials and laboratory tests 
have proved conclusively that the fabric stands up 
under all conditions of heat, cold, toughness, abra- 
sion resistance, and flexibility. It can be sewed, 
tacked, cut, padded, and formed without the neces- 
sity of any special handling. It is now available 
for truck upholstery in a variety of color and tex- 
ture effects. 


Synthetic fibers in the woolen industry, ). Dos- 
BINS. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 3 
(March 1950), pp. 69-71. 

Consumer satisfaction is the ultimate test and 
purpose in the construction of competitive fabrics. 
Because synthetic fibers have controlled properties, 
those properties which the consumer requires can 
be built into a fabrie. 

There are strong indications that improved 
abrasion resistance and shrinkage resistance are 
factors in which wool goods can be bettered by 
combination with some of the synthetics. Brighter 
colors and cloth appearance, cleaner goods from 
the standpoint of more even yarns, moth-resistance, 
less bulky goods, and new textures difficult or im- 
possible to create with all wool yarns may _ be 
obtained by combining suitable synthetic yarns 
with the wool varns. 


Permanent dyes and finishes applicable to glass 
fabrics, M. Rauston. Textile World 100, No. 
3 (March 1950), pp. 120-121. 

Permanent color and a silk-like soft hand can now 
be given to any weight glass-fiber fabric in a con- 
tinuous operation that assures a fireproof, non- 
fading, and nonwrinkling product. 

Another interesting and probably far-reaching 
textile advance is the process of overcoating glass 
fabrics with lead, copper, nickel, or stainless steel. 
The finished fabric which results from this process 


has all the characteristics of solid metal, both 
physical and electric. Already, many industrial 
uses have been found for this coating develop- 
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ment. Lead-coated glass fabrics will replace 
heavy, difficult-to-handle lead aprons that are used 
in radiation work. 


A waterproof coated fabric that breathes! = 7'cr- 

tile World 100, No. 3 (March 1950), p. 109. 

A waterproof coated fabric that breathes—or, 
more technically, one that is water-impermeable 
but which will transmit water vapor—has been 
developed. The fabric is produced by coating a 
tightly woven water-repellent fabric made of fine 
varns (as Byrd cloth) with a coating of a solid 
pigment with a rubber-cement binder. The fabric 
will withstand five washings or dry cleanings. Field 
tests show that the coated fabric is very close to 
uncoated fabric in its ability to transmit water 


vapor. 


Pile fabrics possible from ordinary box looms, 
A. Jounson. Textile World 100, No. 3 (March 
1950), pp. 131-133-+-. 

The shrinkage properties of some yarns can be 
used to produce certain fabric effects. For example 
it is possible to weave the alternate picks of Vinyon 
and wool in a suitable design and shrink the Vinyon 
so that loops of the wool yarn are formed on thi 
surface of the cloth. Vinyvon can also be twisted 
with yarn made from other fibers, and the plied 
form can be woven into fabric and shrunk to pro- 
duce another surface effect. 

Usually width shrinkage is used, as it is easier to 
control than length shrinkage. By this method, 
both fine dress fabrics and carpets with pile effects 


ean be produced. 


Men’s shirting field undergoing change due to 
nylon staple, W. A. B. Davinson. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 31, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 74-75. 
The use of nylon in the men’s shirting field has 

gone far enough to show that the potentialities are 

virtually unlimited. 

The biggest drawback to the first nylon shirts 
was their lack of porosity. There are two develop- 
ments which appear to offer a solution to this. One 
is a tricot-knit, all-nylon shirting fabrie which is 
permanently set. The other is a woven fabrie of 
spun nylon yarn, made in fine counts. It will be 
some time before colored goods or fancy stripes 
are available in nylon shirtings, as all available 
vardage is still being used in the form of plain 
white goods. 

The sudden increase in production of sport shirts 
also points the way to expanding use of synthetic 
varns in shirting fabrics. 
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News Notes 





GENERAL 
Ava B. Milam will retire in June as dean of the 
School of Home Economies at Oregon State College. 


Her service on the staff began 33 years ago. 


Wrylle B. MeNeal will retire as director of the 


School of Home Economies at the University of 
Minnesota on July 1 after 27 years on the staff. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The U. S. delegation to the 7th Internationa! 
Congress of Home Economics in Stockholm, Sweden 
last summer, under the leadership of Marjorie M. 
Heseltme, contributed funds to supply the AHEA’s 
share of $500 in a 1950-51 AHEA international! 
scholarship. The recipient will be a young woman 
from one of the European countries represented at 
the Congress. 

State Home Economics Associations making 
recent contributions to the international schol- 
arship fund of the AHEA inelude California and 
Florida 

Mary Rokahr of the U. 8. Extension Service has 
reservations for a 3-month world tour by air to 
begin early in June. Her itinerary will include 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, Siam, India, Tur- 
key, Greece, and Egypt, and she hopes to make con- 
tact with former AHEA international scholarship 
students in some of the countries she will visit. She 
will be accompanied by her sister, Elsie Rokahr, 
head of the modern language department in the Lin- 
coln (Nebraska) High School. 

Pramila Pandit Barooah, 1945-46 AHEA inter- 

national scholarship student at Oregon State Col- 
lege, and her husband, economic botanist for Assam, 
India, sent a post card to their American friends in 
February which read as follows: 
We are very glad to announce that we received a Noiseless 
[‘* Noiseless” 
trade mark Kumari Kanchan Mala Barooah, on 16th Jan- 
at Jorhat, Assam, India 


She is just the type we wanted! 
Sophie Wakim Karayusuf, AHEA 
at Ohio University in 


was scratched out in red ink] Parcel, with a 
uarv 1950, weighing 7 Ibs 


interna- 
tional scholarship student 
1938-40, is the author of an article entitled “Prepa- 
ration of High School Girls for Homemaking and 
Marriage” in the Autumn 1949 issue of The Cedar 
Bough, published by the Syria-Lebanon Mission of 


the Presbyterian Church, USA. Mrs. Karayusuf’s 


article, which describes the home economics pro- 
gram at the Sidon Girls’ School, is accompanied by 
a photograph of the author and her small son, Sami. 
Her husband is a member of the faculty of Aleppo 
College. In addition to her homemaking and teach- 
ing duties in the American Mission Schools, Mrs. 
Karayusuf is continuing her work on the prepara- 
tion of a home economics textbook in Arabic. 


OHIO 
“You, You 


Profession and Growth” was the theme of the April 


Home Economics Association. 


meeting for which home economists of the Cincin- 
“Ohio Home Economics 
Marie 
Dye, AHEA president, was the banquet speaker. 


nati area were hostesses. 


in Action” was the subject of a symposium 


The consumer interest committee, with the co- 
operation of the homemaking, business, home 
management and economics, and research groups, 
sponsored a leadership training Consumer Interest 
Conference in May with Kenneth Dameron as 
chairman. 

The recruitment committee has completed a set 
of 24 transparencies entitled “Five Years from 
Now,” which depict home economists at work. 

For the Conference of the Midwestern Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education in Cincinnati in May, 
students in child development and family life at the 
University of Cincinnati assisted with publicity and 
with the preparation of exhibits. Parents of the 
nursery school children co-operated by providing 
transportation to various centers for children. 

The “Education Plus” program recently ap- 
proved by the faculty of Lake Erie College aims to 
prepare every graduate, irrespective of her special 
interest, to cope with home, career, and community 
problems. Special field work or a minor or a major 
under the Institute of Living program is an added 
requirement for graduation. Home economics is 
one of the basie requirements for the major and 
minor in this program. 

Both boys and girls in the 8th grade in the 
training school at Miami University are enrolled in 
homemaking classes as well as industrial arts. 

The first PhD to be granted by the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State University was 
granted at the December convocation to Mrs. Mary 
Brown Patton, in charge of nutrition research. 

A weekly half-hour television show is presente: 
by the home economics extension staff, which also 
assists with a weekly yard and garden TV program 

Enrollment of men hias increased in classes in 
child development, home management, family life, 
and nutrition at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Students in the home economics and elementary 
education divisions of Wilberforce University have 
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‘> A No longer need milled white rice be branded as @ 
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' eer experiment” of all time, involving 100,000 people, 
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Soa | adding lacking vitamins and minerals by means of 
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bs +e The addition is accomplished by making | por 
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A af. 4 and minerals to impart desired minimum levels for 
re pee SPN 200 particles of the final product. This | premix 
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A! + white rice by 9 simple mechanical feeder. 
a? ee Vitamin enriching premixes are commonly used 
Fe iy by wheat flour millers, corm millers and manufac- 
r y 2 turers of macaroni products. However, the popular 
< hoe | practice of washing or rinsing rice before cooking : 
anys Ye renders the ysual type of premix useless since the 
vitamin content dissolves in the water and is lost. | 
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a joint membership in the Association for Childhood 
Edueation for 1950. 

About People. Two new members have been 
added to the interior decoration crafts staff of West- 
ern Reserve University: Mrs. Mary Shipley and 
Dorothy Turobinski. 


OKLAHOMA 


The new rural housing program mace it neces- 
sary for the four home management specialists in 
Oklahoma to train supervisors in good house ar- 
rangement. Conferences, therefore, were arranged 
with Extension Service representatives to set up 
minimum housing standards for the state. At the 
training schools for supervisors, the home manage- 
ment specialist, using illustrative charts, explains 
good and poor arrangement possibilities and sup- 
plies the supervisor with the minimum housing 
standards set up as a guide in developing plans for 
new houses or for remodeling old ones 

A “School on Wheels,” « feature of the summe! 
school .at Oklahoma A & M College, will enable stu- 
dents to visit selected community development pro- 
grams in other states to learn how the programs 
are organized 

A Marriage and Family Living Workshop }|):- 
been planned by the home life department of Okla- 
homa A & M College in co-operation with other 
interested groups from June 19 through June 30 
Consultants will be Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall and 
Sylvanus M. Duvall of Chicago, Ihinois. 

A Workshop in Housing for Family Living at 
Oklahoma A & M College will have Chester Wil- 
liams, extension agricultural engineer of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, as a visiting specialist 

Summer school courses at Oklahoma A & M 
College will include a new course in organization 
and management of school lunchrooms, planned 
especially to help those interested in co-ordinating 
the health work of the school and community with 
the operation Ol the school lunchroom. 

A Career Council is a two-day program offered 
to all home economies students at Oklahoma A & M 
Collea 


nomics serve as counselors and speakers, and a com- 


Leaders in various fields of home eco- 


mittee of home economics students with faculty 
assistance presents the program. 

A new home economies building at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma has been approved by the Board 
of Regents and an architect has been selected. 

About People. Lila M. Welch of the University 
of Oklahoma gave a talk on Guatemala, sponsored 
by Omicron Nu, and showed her pictures. 

Helene Clark of the University planned and di- 
rected a course on Charm and Personality Develop- 


ment for veterans’ wives. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Association. To promote 
home economics in business as a profession, the 
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Portland HEIB’s have expanded their vocational 
guidance program and speaker's bureau at the sec- 
ondary school and college level under the direction 
of the cochairmen, Tod Hamilton and Mrs. Rita 
Calhoun. Speakers have used a series of vocational 
display boards prepared by members. 

The 60th anniversary of the founding of the 
Oregon State College School of Home Economics 
was celebrated on March 10 and 11. 
honored was Dean Ava B. Milam, who will retire 


Especially 


in June. Speakers included Mrs. Raymond Sayre 
of Ackworth, Iowa, president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World, and the following 
OSC graduates: Winifred Hazen, consultant in 
family life at the University of Utah; Mrs. Eleanor 
Salover Wilkins, woman's editor for radio station 
WOI, Ames, Iowa; Mrs. Barbara Burtis Peck of the 
Portland Euthenics Club, chairman of the home- 
makers section of the AHEA;: Eunice Heywood Ol 
the U.S. Extension Service: and Mabel Wood of 
the University of Oregon. 

In the adult program, an in-service conference 
was held on February 25 at Oregon State College 
for homemaking teachers in adult education in the 
areas of Eugene, Corvallis, and Salem. This meet- 
Ing Was sponsored by the OSC and state home eco- 
nomics education staffs 

About People. While Bertha Kohlhagen, stat 
supervisor of home economics education, has been 
on leave during the spring semester for study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Mildred 
Deischer, assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, has taken over her duties, and 
Mrs. Helen McDowall, homemaking teacher in 
Oregon ( ‘itv High School, has been SCTVING Aas Assist- 
ant state supervisor of home economics education. 

May Van Deusen resigned as state itinerant adult 
teacher on January 1 to become teacher-trainer in 
the home economics education department of the 
University of Wyoming. 

Aida Fabiero of Manila, a Filipino home eco- 
nomics extension worker, arrived at Oregon State 
College this spring to begin graduate work in home 
She is the fifth for- 


eign student to take graduate work in home eco- 


economics extension methods 


nomics at OSC through assistance of the Oregon 


Federation of Business and Professional Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Economics Association. “New ‘Trends 
in Home Economics Fields” was the theme of the 
Association’s May 5 and 6 meeting in Philadelphia. 
At the afternoon program held in Wanamaker’s 
store, Olga Gordon made interior decorating seem 
an exciting adventure and Martha Jungerman re- 
ported latest developments in textile research. At 
other sessions, trends in other fields were presented 
by Marie Sellers of General Foods; Ida Jean Kain, 
newspaper columnist; Lura Alkire of the General 
Electric Company; and Winona Morgan and Mrs. 
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Eva D. Wilson of The Pennsylvania State College. 
At the banquet, Ethel Alpenfels of New York Uni- 
versity spoke on “From Adam to Atom.” 

The 5th Annual Related Arts Conference was 
held from April 13 to 15 at the College of Home 
Economics, Drexel Institute of Technology, for 
faculty with art background who are teaching home 
economics in colleges along the Eastern Coast. 

The third home economics curriculum con- 
ference for state teachers colleges was held by 
the joint staffs of Indiana, Mansfield, and Cheyney 
State Teachers Colleges. 

The lunchroom management course taught by 
Helen Rose at Indiana State Teachers College 
serves commuting students and the children of the 
laboratory school. 

A clothing workshop for home economics teach- 
ers at which the Bishop method of construction was 
emphasized was directed by Eleanor Johnston at 
Mansfield State Teachers College. 

Home Economics Spring Week End, April 14 
and 15, at The Pennsylvania State College com- 
bined the annual meeting of the Alumni Association, 
freshman week end, high school visiting days, and 
open house for families and friends. 

Two summer institutes for mothers and pre- 
school children will be offered by the department of 
child development and family relationships at The 
Pennsylvania State College from July 10 to 21 and 
from July 24 to August 4. 

A play group for children 6 years old and under 
will be a feature of The Pennsylvania State College 
Farm and Home Days from June 27 to 29. 

To broaden horizons beyond home and com- 
munity, Pennsylvania extension groups have visited 
the United Nations; the Beltsville laboratories of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics; the Washington, New York, and Philadel- 
phia flower shows; Nela Park; Farm and Home 
Days at The Pennsylvania State College; and tex- 
tile plants and merchandising centers. 

About People. Marjorie Sims, who had been on 
the staff of Drexel Institute of Technology since 
1926, died on April 3 after a short illness. She re- 
cently completed work on A Laboratory Guide for 
the food preparation classes at Drexel. 

Mrs. Marguerite Ide, extension worker in Nor- 
thampton County, was honored at the December 
meeting of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents Association in Chicago for outstanding work. 


PUERTO RICO 


Home Economics Association. Lydia Roberts 
and Rosa Luisa Stefani, coauthors of Patterns of 
Living of Puerto Rican Families, were honored by 
the Association at a coffee party. Dr. Roberts is 
head of the College of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and Miss Stefani is a pro- 
fessor there. Their book deals with Puerto Rican 
nutritional problems. 
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RHODE ISLAND 

To orient seniors regarding the professional 
field, faculty and senior students majoring in child 
development in 69 New England colleges met at 
Rhode Island State College on May 13. The de- 
partment of child development and family relations 
of the School of Home Economics was the hostess 


for this conference. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. © [improving Col- 
lege Home Economics Curricula and Methods of 
Instruction” was the theme of the March 4 meet- 
ing at Limestone College of the college and univer- 
sity section of the Association. Recent home 
economics graduates of South Carolina colleges 
discussed strengths and weaknesses of their four 
years of college work. A group of employers of col- 
lege graduates in home economics made suggestions 
for improvement of the college program. 

The committee on family life edueation was 
asked to take the lead in promoting the Association’s 
program of work, the theme of which is “Family Life 
Education,” and made contact with organizations 
at the state, county, and local level to urge the in- 
clusion of family life education emphasis in their 
programs. <A list of potential speakers for such 
programs was prepared. 

The first homemakers group of the Association 
was organized at the University of South Carolina 
on October 20 with a membership of 18. 

The speaker at the meeting of the home econom- 
ics section of the South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation on March 31 was Reuben Hill of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

To urge legislation on sanitation of corn mea! 
and grits, the State Nutrition Committee had a 
hearing before the Agricultural Legislative Com- 
mittee on February 22. Promotion of this legisla- 
tion is a follow-up of the law on enrichment en- 
acted in 1948. 

Juanita Neely, state home demonstration agent, 
was awarded a certificate by Epsilon Sigma Phi at 
the meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in Kansas City, Missouri 
in recognition of outstanding service in extension 


work. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. Lillian Lund of 
South Dakota State College was installed as presi- 
dent at the Association’s meeting in Huron on 
March 31 and April 1. Huron members of the 
homemakers’ section served as hostesses. 

A Workshop on Methods of Teaching Family 
Life, sponsored by the Association, has been planned 
at South Dakota State College from June 12 to 30. 
It will be under the direction of Helen Young, 
Laura McArthur, and Mildred Walker, and college 
credit will be given. 
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For Career Day at the Central High School in 
Aberdeen on February 28, Betty Jane Sedgwick, 
home agent for Brown County, served as home eco- 
nomics consultant. Records on “Careers in Home 
Economies,” made available through the courtesy 
of the Central Electric Light and Gas Company of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, were used. 

Mrs. Esther Farnham, home demonstration 
agent in Brookings County for 10 years, has been 
appointed assistant state home demonstration 


leader. 
TENNESSEE 

Home Economics Association. 
Satisfaction” has been selected as the theme of the 


“Spending for 


Association’s meeting in Nashville on November 18 
and 19 with 400 as the attendance goal. 

The Knoxville Area Home Economies Associa- 
tion held a consumer-retailer luncheon meeting in 
April. Knoxville merchants displayed lamps and 
end tables, and the home economists asked ques- 
tions about efficiency, durability, price range, and 
other items of interest to the consumer. 

Ten 2-day workshops in housing were held dur- 
ing April and May for county home demonstration 
and farm agents as a result of interest in new homes 
stimulated in many Tennessee farm families by the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949. On the first day of 
the workshops, Tennessee extension specialists pre- 
sented information on farmstead planning, func- 
tional requirements, construction materials, heating, 
and the Extension Service’s house plan service. 
Three farm families planning to build new houses 
or remodel old ones attended the second day, and 
small groups of agents helped them with their hous- 
ing problems. Similar training meetings for farm 
families will be conducted throughout the state 
later in the year by county personnel. 


TEXAS 


Home Economics Association. Commissioner 
of Education J. W. Edgar of Austin was the featured 
speaker at the joint annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion and the State Nutrition Council in Sherman 
on March 24 and 25. The program included a tour 
of clothing and cotton-goods manufacturing plants, 
a flour mill, and a food-processing plant. The ban- 
quet speaker was Marjorie M. Heseltine of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, who reported on the Seventh 
International Congress of Home Economics held 
in Stockholm. 

A survey committee of the State Nutrition Coun- 
cil that checked into the nutrition work of similar 
groups to determine whether there is overlapping 
with services of the Council recommended at the 


Council’s meeting in Sherman on March 25 that the 
Council continue its own active program. Eliza- 
beth McGuire of Austin made the report. Mrs. 
Ansta Barr, regional nutrition consultant of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, and Lilla Clark, chief dis- 


trict school lunch supervisor for the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, were the speakers at the Council’s 
meeting. 

The Redbud Festival and Self-Development 
Week highlighted March at Texas State College 
for Women. The home economics department’s 
contribution for this annual festival which brings 
many Visitors was a series of exhibits on the gen- 


eral theme “Mid-Century Trends.” Included were 
exhibits labeled “More Taste than Money,” “Good 
Taste Takes the Middle of the Road,” *Today’s 


Children,” and exhibits of trends in housing equip- 
ment, foods and nutrition, and teaching 

A fourth off-campus teacher training center 10! 
North Texas State College has been established at 
Lewisville with Mrs. Gertrude deLay as supervisory 
teacher. Other teaching centers are located at San- 
ger, Justin, and Pilot Point with Thelma Boatner, 
Mrs. Luna Morrow, and Carmen Flagg as super- 
visory teachers, respectively. 

About People. Aline McKensie of Texas Collegs 
of Arts and Industries, who has given many 1illus- 
trated lectures on her recent trip to Scandinavian 
and European countries, was named one ot the ten 
women of Kingsville who had made the most valu- 
able contributions to the community during the 
past year. 

Fave Bible of Texas A&I was chairman of the 
meeting of the voeational section of the Texas 
Teachers Association in Brownsville this spring 

Harriet Pruitt of the Lone Star Gas Company has 
served as chairman of the home service section ot 


the Southern Gas Association for 1949-50 


UTAH 


Home Economies Association. ~ /:xpanding the 
Horizons of Home Economics” was discussed by 
Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary, at the As- 
sociation’s spring convention in Salt Lake City on 
April 28 and 29. She also participated in a panel 
discussion of “Encouraging the Professional Growth 
of Home Economists.” Appearing on the same pro- 
gram was Jean Chen of Hwa Nan College, Foo- 
chow, China, AHEA’s international scholarship stu- 
dent at Kansas State College, who spoke on “Home 
Life in China.” 

The western regional workshop sponsored by 
the AHEA’s committee on home economics in 
higher education to interest colleges in the area in 
evaluating their home economics programs Was held 
at the Temple Square Hotel in Salt Lake City on 
March 16 and 17. 


attended the two-day meeting. Dr. Katharine Roy 


Representatives of 33. colleges 


of Montana State College was chairman, and 
Frances Zuill and Hester Chadderdon represented 
the AHEA committee. Assisting was Dr. Aseka 
Woodruff of Brigham Young University, who had 
worked with evaluating committees at Cornell. 

A Family Life Institute was conducted in Ogden 
on April 11 and 12 by Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
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Scroped Beef for Babies 
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p Commercially-prepared baby foods are more 


economical—according to a recent study. 


Savings of more than 50% on strained greatly lessen a mother’s expenditure of 
time and money. 
FREE! Complete Time and Cost Study 


Booklet—for use with future mothers in 


beef, for instance, were demonstrated by a 


panel of mothers during a Cost and Time 





Study for Gerber’s Baby Foods. Findings 
also point out time savings of 35 to 55 min- 
utes. The Study clearly shows, too, that 


nearly all Gerber’s Fruits and Vegetables 


your classes. Full information on the econ- 
omy of fine-quality baby foods. To get 
your copies, write to Dept. 256-0, Fre- 
mont, Michigan. 





Babies are our business ... our only business ! 
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former director of the Child Study Association of 
America. Topics for discussion selected by Mrs. 
Melba Judge and her committee included “New 
Ways of Meeting a Child’s Developmental Needs,” 
“New Ways in Discipline,” “The Challenge of 
Being a Parent Today,” and “Learning to Manage 
Emotions.” 

The Pacific Regional Conference for Home 
Economics Education under the direction of Rua 
Van Horn of the U.S. Office of Education was held 
from May 1 to 5 at the New House Hotel, Salt Lake 
City. 

Mrs. Virginia Trotter of the University of Utah 
will join the teaching staff at the University of 
Nebraska in the fall. 


VERMONT 


Home Economics Association. 
Home and Family Living in Vermont” was the 
theme of the spring meeting at the Rutland High 
School on April 29. A panel discussion of the theme 
was presented by a homemaker, a teacher, and a 


“Tmproving 


home demonstration agent. 

Construction of the new Home Economics 
Building at the University of Vermont is now 
under way. 

Colored pictures of “Processes of Clothing Con- 
struction,” “Standards of Workmanship,” and 
“Teaching Techniques” were made during the past 
year by the homemaking education supervisors in 
Vermont with the help of teachers in various fields. 
The pictures were reviewed with groups of teachers 
to determine the most effective way of using the 
material with high school students and in home- 
making education for teachers. 

About People. Louise Keller resigned from the 
State Department of Education to become state 
supervisor of homemaking education in Iowa on 
April 1. 

Marion Brown of the University of Vermont will 
teach “Home Visitation and Home Experience”’ at 
Syracuse University this summer. 

At the 3lst annual meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology from 
April 17 to 21 in Atlantie City, H. B. Pierce, chair- 
man of the department of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, presented a paper on “The 
Effect of Vitamin Therapy on School Children,” and 
Susan Merrow, assistant nutritionist in the Vermont 
Experiment Station, one on “Nutrient Intake in 
Serum Blood Levels of Children Showing Physical 
Signs of Vitamin Deficiency.” Dr. Pierce directed 
the four-year nutrition study carried on in Ver- 
mont recently with selected groups of children, and 
Miss Merrow assisted with the work. 


VIRGINIA 

Home Economics Association. “Building Bet- 
ter International Relationships Through a Better 
Understanding of Family Life” was the theme of 
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the 39th annual convention of the Association in 
Richmond from March 16 to 18. Mrs. Rajammal P. 
Devadas of India, AHEA’s Phi Upsilon Omicron 
international scholarship student for 1949-50, who 
is studying at Ohio State University, was the 
speaker at the dinner meeting. Edna Amidon of 
the U.S. Office of Education served as leader of 
a panel discussion on the theme of the meeting. 
Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, state supervisor of home 
economics education, was installed as the new presi- 
dent and Chilton Ryburn, as treasurer. 

The Virginia Family Life Conference held its 
first meeting in Roanoke on March 30 and 31. Mrs. 
Beatrice Marion is the secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at the 
Association’s annual convention in Spokane on 
March 24 and 25 were Frances Urban, AHEA field 
secretary; Edna Martin, AHEA vice-president; 
Lucey McCormack, national chairman of the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund; Mabel 
Mullikin, president of the Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Association; and Helen Noyes, president- 
elect. Also featured were talks on new develop- 
ments in nutrition by Jennie Rowntree, in interior 
decoration by Ruth Smith, and in equipment by 
Arleen Pattison. “International Relations” was the 
banquet theme. 

The Bellingham home economics group, composed 
of home economists from Whatcom, Skagit, and 
San Juan Counties, invited junior and senior girls 
of their county high schools who are interested in 
home economics to an “Open House” in the home 
economics department at Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education. Careers were discussed by hom¢ 
economics graduates of the community. 

“Home Economics and Public Relations” was 
the theme of the annual meeting of the home eco- 
nomics section of the Inland Empire Education As- 
sociation in Spokane the first week of April. Home 
economists from Montana, Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon attended. 

A four-day research refresher course for Waslh- 
ington’s 40 women county extension workers was 
held at the State College of Washington from Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 4. 

About People. Felizitas Lineberger, a German 
home economics student sponsored by the School of 
Home Economies of the State College of Washing- 
ton, is now on the campus to further her studies 
in home economics education. 

Emma E. Harris of the State College of Wash- 
ington served as specialist for a survey of day-care 
services for young children in Seattle that was spon- 
sored by the Citizens’ Study Committee and the 
Seattle-King County Council. 

Anna L. Wood, home economist in the experi- 
ment station at the State College of Washington, 
has a year’s leave to do research in the housing 
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Nutrition Research 


New study just released on the effect of cholesterol-containing foods 


KF’ YEARS, it has been known that too 
much cholesterol in the blood stream is 
correlated with certain types of 


cardiovascular disease. 


A new study of this problem has now been 
published.* Experiments were conducted 
with hundreds of human subjects, to 
determine what effect the consumption of 


cholesterol-containing foods had on the 


The presence of this seal indicates that 
all nutrition statements in this adver- 
= tisement have been found acceptable 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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cholesterol-level in the individual’s 


blood stream. 
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The results of these tests may well mark 


the beginning of a better understanding of 


cholesterol-containing foods such as 


milk and milk products. 


*Keys, A. ““The relation in man between 
the levels of cholesterol in the diet 
and in the blood.” Science, 1950 (In press) 


[ 


ition 


111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


DAIRY COUNCIL--- 
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and household equipment section of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics at Belts- 
ville. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Home Economics Association. 
Family Living” was the theme of the Association's 
spring meeting at Jackson’s Mill on May 5 and 6. 
Speakers included Esther MeGinnis, director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School; Judge Max DeBerry of 
Doddridge County; and Helen Wolfe, a homemak- 
ing teacher from Kingwood. Miss Wolfe described 


“Home and 


her year in England as an exchange teacher. The 
MeCall Pattern Company presented a fashion re- 
view. 

In-service training of 35 home demonstration 
agents and 4-H club agents was given at Jackson’s 
Mill early in the year, through workshops which 
included both subject matter and methods of train- 
ing leaders. The work in clothing was conducted 
by Ruth Knoch; that in re-upholstering furniture, 
by Jessie Lemley; that in food freezing and meal 
planning, by Eloise Cofer. 

A week’s conference on 4-H club work held at 
Jackson’s Mill was attended by one extension 
worker from each county in the state. State exten- 
sion specialists demonstrated methods of teaching 
project work to local leaders and to club members. 

About People. Lena M. Charter, state super- 
visor of home economics education for many years 
before her retirement in 1942, left in April for a 
tour of England, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France. 

Gladys Wasmuth, recently on the staff at The 
Pennsylvania State College, returned to Morgan- 
town on October 1 to work on the Extension Serv- 
ice staff. She will devote her time to home manage- 
ment and housing phases of the extension program. 
WISCONSIN 

Home Economies Association. Speakers at the 
spring meeting of the Association in Oshkosh on 
April 14 and 15 included Gertrude Chittenden of 
Iowa State College, Warren H. Southworth and 
Mrs. Agnes Leindorf of the Universitv of Wiscon- 
sin, and Mrs. Rebecca Barton of the Governors’ 
Commission on Human Rights. 

Ada B. Lothe is chairman of a committee to write 
the Association’s history. 

Television programs presented by the home 
economics Extension Service have included a series 
of demonstrations on food preservation by Nellie 
MeCannon and a demonstration of kitchen re- 
modeling by Margaret MeCordie and Louise Young. 

“Food, Fashion, Family” is the title of a 13-week 
series of daily radio broadcasts presented by Dean 
Alice J. Kork of Stout Institute over Station WEAU, 
Eau Claire. 

Town government is being studied by 1800 home- 
makers in Waukesha County with the objective of 


informing themselves and other women in their 
county and promoting interest in community at- 
fairs. 

A “Tea Hours of the World” program is pre- 
sented by the tearoom class at Stout Institute in 
the tearoom one day each week. The atmosphere 
created by menus, menu cards, service, and room 
decorations has taken patrons, for example, to an 
English Tea Hour, a Viennese Chocolate Hour, and 
a Norwegian Coffee Hour. 

Ahout People. Ella Jane Miller, formerly head 
of the Out-Patient Nutrition Service at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has joined the Stout Institute 
staff as head of the department of food and nutri- 
tion. 

Laura Mae Odlund, who received her PhD from 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
associate professor of nutrition at Montana State 


College. 


WYOMING 


Home Economics Association. “The Home 
Economist—Her Responsibilities and Opportuni- 
ties’ was the subject discussed by Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary, at the Association’s meeting 
in Laramie on April 14 and 15. “What Should a 
Community Expect of Its Home Economists?” was 
the subject of a panel discussion in which a min- 
ister, a homemaker, a State Health Department 
staff member, a school executive, and the AHEA 
field secretary took part, with Mrs. Verna Hiteh- 
cock as moderator. A showing of spring styles 
by loeal stores and exhibits on the exchange of 
teaching ideas were featured. 

Family Life Conferences in Fremont County 
were a feature of National Home Demonstration 
Week with Myrtle G. Mainquist of the University 
of Wyoming as a featured speaker 

The Third Annual Ranch, Farm, and Home 
Week at the University of Wyoming from March 
6 to 10 attracted more than 700 persons. The state 
home demonstration and 4-H councils held thei 
meeting at the same time with representatives from 
all 22 counties. 
stration of meat cookery by Helen Shepard of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and a discus- 
sion of “Lighting the Home” by Norma L. Edwards, 


The program included a demon- 


REA regional home economist. 

“Families That Play and Work Together Sta) 
Together” was the theme of the Sixth Annual State 
Conference of the Wyoming Association of Future 
Homemakers of America at the University of Wyo- 
ming on March 31 and April 1. 

About People. Mae Van Deusen, former adult- 
class itinerant teacher in Oregon, became teacher 
trainer in home economics at the University of 
Wyoming on January 1. 

Mabel Butters has been appointed director of the 
Dairy Council of Wyoming with headquarters in 


Casper. 
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Thousands of 
over were interviewed and observed 
at their ironing. Research proved that 
standing, lifting, need- 

cause ironing to be 


three factors 
less movement 


such a tedious chore 
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It cuts ironing time and effort in half! 


Science took a look at ironing with a 
view to making this hard work easier. 
country 


women the 


Did you know that in ironing 


for a family of three the 
equivalent of 2'2 tons Is 
lifted? Did you know that 


standing up to iron puts fa 
tiguing pressure on ten major 


Mary 


Proctor Custom-Fit 


est ironing. . 


Proctor Hi-Lo Ironing 
adjusts to users height, makes sit- 
down ironing practical, Mary Proctor 
Cordminder ends aggravation of muss- 
ing work with dragging cord, Mary 
Pad 
Set fits board drum-tight for smooth- 
. and related time-saving 


Table 


and Cover 


ironing techniques graphically illus- 
trated in the Mary Proctor Ironing 


Book. 


With the Mary Proctor Iron- 


Method 
once lift your 
board. You 


ing 


you 
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Save up to 


never 
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body muscles? Did you know 
that awkward and 
ironing motions eat up both 
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© WANT TO SEE THE MARY PROCTOR IRONING 
STOP AT BOOTH 117 


METHOD IN ACTION? 
AT THE CONVENTION. 


e Mary Proctor Ironing Equipment is 
available to you at professional rates. 


time and energy? 
lo offset these things, engineers and 
ironing specialists de\ eloped the Mary 
Proctor Ironing Method . . . the finest, 
work-saving ironing devices . . . Mary 
Proctor Never-Lift Steam Iron trons 
steam or dry, need never be lifted, 


sprinkling time. You sit down 
to iron in comfort. You make 
every ironing motion count. 
You treat each fabric prop- 
erly, safely lengthen the 
life of garments. You iron 
and press with ease articles 
you may never before have 
attempted, save $50 to $100 
a year in laundry, tailor bills 


@ MARY PROCTOR WILL HELP YOU INTRODUCE 
HER IRONING METHOD TO YOUR SCHOOL. FOR 
FULL INFORMATION SEND COUPON, SEE PAGE 484. 


Servants. 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 


Completely Dependable Household 
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FREE! FOOD PRESERVATION BOOKLET 











EASY T0 TEST 
JAR SEAL WITH 
BALL DOME LID 


No step in home can- 
ning is more vital than 
making sure of a perfect 
seal on each jar Ball 
2-piece Dome Caps are the 
easiest to test, because of 
the distinctive “Dome” in 

hd. 


the 





After 
press center of lid. 
Dome 
is sealed. 
sure! 


cools, merely 
If the 


stays down, the jar 
So simple — so 


jar 





Contains Canning Instructions 
and Kitchen-Tested Recipes 


While our supply lasts 
we will send without 
charge a copy of our 16 
page booklet on food pres- 
ervation for every 


your foods classes 

[his booklet briefly de- 
3 standard can- 
methods and gives 
helpful information, 
selected recipes 


scribes the 
ning 
other 
including 
for 
Fruits 
Meats 


Preserves 


Ve getables 
Poultry 
Pickles 
Chutney Mincemeat 
—and other delicacies 
In ordering. you may use 
the coupon in this issue or 
direct. Offer 
d to teachers of foods 
Continental 


address us 
limit 


classes in 


U.S.A., during 1950. 
The supply is limited 
Your prompt order will 


avoid disappointment 





to see us at 





BALL BLUE BOOK 
OFFERED AT LOW 


ve = PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


For many _ years, the 
BALL BLUE BOOK 
has been a favorite text 


and reference 


book on food 
preservation in schools and 
colleges throughout Amer- 
The current edition of 
this famous guide gives the 


ica, 





problem with you. 


We hope you'll stop in 


BOOTH 317 


AHEA 
Convention 


Gladys Kimbrough, Home Service Director, 
will be glad to discuss any home-canning 
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section 15S on 
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Regular price the 
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your order, which can be 
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j to the address at right 
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Choose a Goodie That Is: 


/. Quick and easy 
2. Packs well 


3. Liked by all 





CHOCOLATE 
NUT BRITTLE 


BLEND TOGETHER 

V4 c. molasses 

2 c. sugar 

1 c. brown sugar 

V4 c. water 
Pe, c. butter 

until sugar is dissolved (abou » i 

cooking, stirring constantly, to 2 Adega 


quantity dropped into cold . 
ball). Remove from heat. water forms very brittle 


ADD 
? Y@ tsp. sale 
Vg tsp. baking soda 


1 c. toasted nutmeats (peanuts, walnuts, pecans) 


Stir in quickly. Pour i 
ne gh os onto greased baking sheet, stretch- 


SPRINKLE OVER TOP 
1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet C 
‘ : hocol 
When chocolate is melted, spread it sues + wera 
THEN SPRINKLE WITH 
1 c. chopped nutmeats 


Allow chocolate to hard 
| cho en b 
breaking into Pieces. _ 


YIELD: 11% Ibs. 
























When you’re at the 
AHEA convention 
in Boston, July 11th 
through 14th, 
stop by our 
booth for a 
chat and a 

Toll House 

Cookie. 











Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 

on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
@® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 











Now neady! 


STANLEY - CLINE 


FOODS 


THEIR SELECTION 
AND PREPARATION 


REVISED EDITION 


Here is up-to-date basic information about the selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of food. This new book 
gives an appreciation of both the science and the art 
involved in providing three meals a day. It is the 
result of experimental work and research conducted 
in the laboratories and kitchens of the authors and 
also in those of government agencies, universities, col- 
leges, and food industries. 


GINN AND COMPANY 








Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 











U. N. INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


From a report by the U. S 
Committee for the UNICEF 


“THE U. S. COMMITTEE for the UNICEF 
has been named by the Department of State as 
the volunteer group in the United States to inter- 
pret UNICEF's world-wide effort on behalf of 


children. 


The responsibility of the U. S. Committee is to 
inform and enlist the interest of the public in the 
work of the Fund and to stimulate voluntary con- 
tributions for its support. All monies received 


.are turned over to UNICEF in their entirety.” 


Please address all inquiries and contributions to 
the U. N. CHILDREN’S FUND COMMITTEE, 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK. 
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B.S. VER. in person... 


You are cordially invited to visit KERR 


BOOTH No. 221 at the 41st Annual AHEA 





Meeting, Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 


My staff and I are looking forward 





to meeting you! 


Jie Wole ulysnd 


Director, Kerr Research 
and Educational Dept. 


MASON JARS, CAPS ana LIDS 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE BRAND 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS FOR MAKING REAL CHOP SUEY OR 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. CH O WwW M E ! N — U S E a 


La Choy quality ingredients assure you of success 





POSITION WANTED 
ilome Economist, bac helor of science degree, desires perma 
nent position after June 15, 1950. 8 years’ teaching expe- 
rience. Interested in business ventures. Write before May 
28th. Box 757, Juneau, Alaska: after June 1, 1950, 424 Mon- 
roe Street, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


every time you serve Chop Suey or Chow Mein. 
Ask for La Choy Soy Sauce, La Choy Chow Mein 
Noodles, La Choy Bean Sprouts or La Choy Mixed 
Chinese Vegetables (with Bean Sprouts and lots 
of Mushrooms, Water Chestnuts, Bamboo Shoots 
and Pimientos). If your supplier does not have 
La Choy, write: 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 
ARCHBOLD, OHIO 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 
We offer a nation-wide school and college placement service 
directed by a staff of experienced school and college teachers. 
Established in 1925. Member National Association of Teach- 
ers Agencies. Write The Baltimore Teachers Agency, 516 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 




















HOME ECONOMISTS AND EMPLOYERS 
L se our 24 years of placement experience in effectively match- 
ing applicant’s qualifications to the job. 


>v-en Papillote 


™~, When famous chefs want to offer 

something extra-special they cook 
| it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


WD Koer ails 







We specialize in business and college positions in all areas 
of home economics on a nation-wide basis. Openings now 
for experienced and inexperienced women. Salaries $2400 
to $7500. $2.00 registration fee brings specific information. 
We are bonded and licensed by the State of Nebraska. Fees 
approved by Department of Labor. 


Headquarters during Home Economics Convention: 
Copley Plaza 


Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 





’ . . ia Cookery Woxed Porchment Fancy Woxed 
Mary E. Sather, Room 33-J Dusting Pie Tepe Dabing Cans 
138 North 12th Street. Lincoln. Nebraska Parchment Freezer Kelecloths Ploce Mots 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO 
peee sannus—weret PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. Sealtest Consumer Service 
NAT’L DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


Milk—Nature’s Most Nearly Per- 
fect Food—a new reference book, 
beautifully illustrated, presenting 
the latest nutritional information on 
milk. For teachers only. 





2. Sealtest Consumer Service 
NAT’L DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 
New Ways With Ice Cream—at- 

tractive full-color book, crammed 

full of delicious new ideas for using 
ice cream. 


3. Proctor Electric Company 

Please send full details of your 
offer to help introduce your ironing 
method to my school. No obliga- 
tion. 


4. Pet Milk Company 


Booklets illustrating the basic 
economy of evaporated milk in food 
preparation. For reference or class- 
room use. 


5. Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


6. Fruit Dispatch Company 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 


—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 417). Yes, 1 want 


your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


7. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Please send me a complete list 
of free educational literature, also 
copies for my graduating home econ 
omists (indicate number below). 


8. La Choy Chinese Foods 


Quantity recipe folders as well as 
copies of 28-page “The Art and Se- 
crets of Chinese Cookery” are avail- 
able for you and students in home 
economics classes. 








CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO : 
| | 
| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS | 
| 700 Victor Building | 
Washington 1, D. C. : 
Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: | 
12346483 67? 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
| | 
| (PLEASE PRINT) | 
| Name 

| 
| Street | 
l | 
| City Zone State | 
School or | 
Position Company : 
Number of Students . 
! ch DINE = ics «Ra Ae as ode 


“Milk—Its Food Value.” “Ice Cream 





1950 


June 


9. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: KVP 
Cookery Parchment, KVP Heavy 
Waxed Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, 
KVP Pie Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, 
KVP Pressing Parchment, KVP ; 
Place Mats, KVP Baking Cups, 
KVP Dusting Paper, KVP 
Waxed and KVP Kalacloths. 


Fancy 


10. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat'l Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n 


32-page teacher's manual—Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 


11. National Dairy Council 


Please send me free copy of: 
—Its Food Value.” and “Glances at 


Butter Research.” 


12. Home Service Department 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


16-page booklet on “Home-Can- 
ning Instructions and Recipes,” free 
to foods classes. Available only in 
continental U. S. while supply lasts. 
Give quantity desired. 


13. Sealtest Consumer Service 
NAT’L DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


Food Value of Dairy Products— 
Easy-to-read charts on exact 
amounts of nutrients of dairy prod- 
ucts. Given by portions and per- 
centages! Wonderful help in spe- 





cial diets! 


14. Sealtest Consumer Service 
NAT‘L DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 


Sealtest Food Adviser — Labora- 
tory-developed menus and dairy 
recipes for every type of meal. . . 
whether budget-based or party- 
paced! 


READ THIS PAGE 
REGULARLY 
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41ST ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 
’ 
MECHANICS HALL JULY 11-14 BOSTON, MASS. 
Booth No Booth N 
ADMIRAL CORPORATION ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Klectric ranges and refrigerators... ...21 2, 213 Armour Star Foods............ .227, 228 
\DVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, ING BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Patterns and educational material nr 242 Fruit and freezer jars........ ee 
ALLYN AND BACON — BAVINCO MANUFACTURING 
Hon epperragen textbooks. .......... 122. 123 CORP( IRATION 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION Homemaking equipment for educational 
Rayon fabrics and fashions... .. +31 a Se ere ee ere ...¢14-A 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC. 
Educational materials OF mterest to ey eres Automatic washers, dryers and 
MONS COORUEITE seeceese cess UD, DUO ibs cis x ixmanancaes 610, 611, 612, 613 
AMERICAN CENTRAL Division BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 
AVCO) Manufacturing Corporation es ¥ 745. 7 
cnitytl ee oe Home canning caps........... 745, 746 
Kitchen equipment.................. 235, 236 ae ae . a 
\MERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 1a BEST FOODS, Int a 
, Food products TeCrrRU TT eee ee se — $29 
Decorating with Prang textile colors...... 121 exes a ; Rien 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Activities of dietitians.............. Ten Better Homes and Gardens Magazine..... 246 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Educational exhibit............... 615 Food products featuring new recipes 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION and food service development............ 521 
Educational exhibit .................501, 502 BOTANY MILLS, INC 
AMERICAN HOME Ee ‘CONOMICS Botany a ‘ .. 024, 525 
ASSOCTATION BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
Journal of Home Economics and Educational Service —— teaching 
other publieations.............. 701, 702, 703 aids on health and grooming.... 601 
AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTR (TION AND 
Recipe booklets, decorating and HOME ECONOMICS—U. Ss. DEPT. OF 
building booklets ............. .» oe AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING Pubheations; research projects een cba, 00 
Educational booklets, charts and posters... 418 CALGON, INCORPORATED 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY Calgon and Calgonite........... .. 6380 
Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses....... 118 CALIFORNIA FOODS RESEARCH 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS INSTITUTE 
Opportunities for Dietitians in Cling peaches.......... .......-6024, 625, 626 
ee Se SE. wkd wna oe peed ebabweses 743 CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Magic Chef ranges.............. O14, 515 Sunsweet Dried Fruits.............. .. 022 
THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANU BA AC- CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION 
TURING COMPANY (ias ranges.... ‘cuestaen aes $25, 426 
Automatic washers, ironers, dryers, ‘ARNATION (¢ ‘;OMP ANY 
dishwashers and vacuum cleaners. .252, 253, 254 Evaporated and malted milk......... 507, 508 
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Booth No 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF 


AMERICA 
Coofemene fObraes... cc ccccccccccccses 308, 309 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INCORPORATED 
Educational materials................... 504 


CHURCH AND DWIGHT COMPANY, 
INC. 
Arm and Hammer Baking Soda.......... 306 
CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO. 
Electric floor sanders, polishers, rug 
reer eee 742 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Aluminum cooking utensils and educational 
a act ceed awerney adhe eke neawae 604 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Karo syrup, Mazola Cooking Oil, Kre-mel 
Puddings, Linit, Niagara, and Argo 


RRR oS Ee 526 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Pyrex ware and other products.......... 255 


CREATIVE CRAFTS CORPORATION 


Craft materials, hand-knitting devices and 


educational materials ................... 307 
CRIBBEN AND SEXTON COMPANY 
i ihe ob RaweL sd ues aa aiee 8 i 0-o- 603 


CROSLEY Division—AVCO Manufacturing 
_ Corporation 
Complete kitchen featuring refrigerators, 
ranges and freezers. ...705, 706, 707, 708, 709 
CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORPORA- 
TION 


DEEPFREEZE APPLIANCE DIVISION, 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Home freezers and refrigerators...... 247, 248 
DETERGENTS, INCORPORATED 

Detergent “All” and water conditioner 

a a Oo ied ES Nae ek aa at Ging oh Urea ee ae 744 
DOLE SALES COMPANY 

The Dole Lounge—serving pineapple juice. 136 
JOHN DRITZ AND SONS 

ice ee a Bld shade od wie wed 52 
E. I. puPONT pbENEMOURS AND 
COMPANY, INC. 

Nylon coated fabrics, textile yarns, dyes, 

water repellents, fire retardants—112, 113, 114, 

115, 124, 125, 126, 127 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 

Educational materials................... 249 
ENAMELED UTENSIL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS COUNCIL 

Porcelain enameled utensils.............. 602 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 

Educational materials for teaching, school 

lunch programs, public health and _ wel- 








a oes oe ae eel ke aeu ees 424 
THE 8S. W. FARBERWARE, INC. 

LE ee 207 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INCORPO- 
RATED 

a me eeee 716 


Booth No 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE—L. &. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Fresh, frozen and preserved fish......... 731 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 

Orange juice and other citrus products.... 614 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

x 6 eines bee dsenvecenene © 732 
FRANCISCAN DINNERWARE—Gilad- 
ding, MeBean and Company 

China and earthenware.............. 225, 226 
FREE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Sewing machines................... 244, 245 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 

eG aniciecdekea sev atinw es 262 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, G.ALC. 

Household electric appliances and air condi- 

tioning equipment.......... 318, 319, 320, 321 
THE FRITO COMPANY 

CS eee URC EG EG Mid ag haus See ce ees t14 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, INC. 

PT Scatacckenn dbeecbend evade a's .-- 250 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Kitchen and home laundry appli- 

Re aoe ee ee ee 109, 110, 111 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

Food products and educational ma- 

RD Pe ae ey = Ree eee $19. 420 
GENERAL MILLS, INCORPORATED 

PT icvies chawdhe anes keh 403. 404 
GENERAL MILLS, INC.—EDUCATION 
SECTION 

Nutrition and health teaching aids...... 405 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Strained foods: Junior foods and cereals: 


ce 107 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Sterling silverware.................. 237, 238 


HAMILTON BEACH CO.—Dyivision ot 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Electrical appliances................. 608, 609 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Automatic clothes dryers................ 261 


HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


Specially designed gas range top burner 


ee aN nes Se Ok 203, 204 
HEARTS DELIGHT 

Dietetic canned fruits and vegetables.... 627 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

Home economics textbooks .............. 231 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

ED 6nd a cinathnasiewiee we wea 527, 528 
HONOR BRAND FROSTED FOODS 

Frozen fruits and vegetables............ 714 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
Vacuum cleaners and electric irons. . 
HOTPOINT, INCORPORATED 
Kitchen and laundry appliances.......... 257 
258, 259, 260 


..107, 108 
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Booth No 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Home economies textbooks.............. 232 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 

Edueational materials.................65 531 
INSTITUTE FOR HAND-KNITTING 

Yarns, needles, and knitting aids.......... 234 


INSURANCE 
and family 


LIFE 


insurance 


INSTITUTE OF 
Booklets on life 


money management ...............08 929, 530 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Printed educational material............. 616 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Kleenex Sewing Project................. 704 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 

Home freezers and refrigerators...... 101, 102. 

103, 104, 105 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
OS 5 nee ee Le RO Renee: ene y ne a carne 120 


INTERNATIONAL SEWING MACHINE 
CO. INC. 


OUR TRACNIMIOS. . ... cc ccaccecivcacevsacn 256 


IRONER DIVISION OF SPEED QUEEN 


CORP. 

SE 6 raph meee ene dhe ss 712 
IRONRITE, INCORPORATED 

OR WN a oo erases em wee Oe 628, 629 


JOHNSON ANT) SON. INC. 


Self polishing wax and polishing 


5. < 


PI, cccusanncbnddneneonas ..618, 619 
“JUNKET” BRAND FOODS 

Foods, educational literature and 

illustrative materials.................. 408 
KAUKAUNA DAIRY COMPANY 

Food products SE ee ene ae ee ee 715 
KELLOGG COMPANY 

Cereals and educational materials........ 217 
KERR GLASS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

Canning jars, caps, lids and jelly glasses... 221 
KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 

Ilome and classroom uses for gelatine..... 523 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 

Food products rer ee ee ee 314. 315 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 

Educational materials................... 747 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 

Vegetable shortening and educational 

er a re a eee . 620 
LEWYT CORPORATION 

Vacuum cleaners...............0822, 323, 413 
LIBBY, MeNEILL AND LIBBY 

SO eee ner nee ee eee 208 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Home economies textbooks.............. 229 
THE MaeMILLAN COMPANY 

Edueational catalogues and books........ 230 


Booth No 


MeCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 

Patterme GI GOGNOS. «oc cccccccccsccesen 239 
MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 

Home economies textbooks.............. 423 
MALTEX COMPANY 

Cereal, recipes and teaching aids......... 509 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

Senool LAmeh POMPOM. ... soc ccsccsess 711 
MERCK AND COMPANY, INC. 

Flour enrichment; moth prevention....... 740 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Services of Health and Welfare Division... 223 
MILHENDER DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

Kitchen utensils ..................6- 267, 268 
MIRRO ALUMINUM 

Cooking utensils; electric percolators..... 305 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE 
SERVICE, INC. 

Literature on educational films....... 265, 266 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 

Refrigerators and ranges............. 401, 402 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES 

Ice and ice-using equipment. ............. 215 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 

Margarine and educational materials..... 22% 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

Educational and consumer materials. ..... 606 
NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER 
COUNCIL, INC. 

Educational materials. .................. 737 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Cotton fabries and literature 


NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSN. 


263, 264 


Canned cranberry products. ............. 211 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

Health education materials.............. 406 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

Electrical wiring devices; educational 

NOIRE ts oe Bee en as Den 607 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD 

Educational exhibit..................... 427 
NATIONAL MACARONI INSTITUTE 

ee ES, cao cacascenadasswunv canes 733 
NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Food produe saa Tasks as cia a nln dete se eae 733 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 

Presto cookers, canners, and acces- 

sories; vapor steam iron............. 240, 241 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF TEACHING 
AIDs—Benedict and Moore, Ine. 

Teaching Aids discussed................. 732 
THE NESTLE COMPANY 

i ne Ne 133, 134 
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Booth No 
NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


Educational and recipe materials......... 132 
OAKITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
i oo aw wali 621 


OAKVILLE COMPANY—Division 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


Application of “Gripper” fasteners....... 622 
PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 

i need w se we ded so kad 206 
PET MILK COMPANY 

EE er ere 428, 429 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Refrigerators and other products. .....209, 210 
PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY 

Good grooming materials................ 316 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

Home economics magazine .............. 205 
PRENTICE-HALL, INCORPORATED 

Cpenees GOMEOONS. . 5. cccecaccccesevac. 119 


PROCTER AND GAMBLE 


Home economics educational material. .519, 5 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Irons and ironing tables................. 117 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Cereal products and educational material... 412 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

EE 9 oo wb 5006. bw ene ne 004.0% 128 
RENUZIT HOME PRODUCTS CO. 

Spot and stain remover.................. 713 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 

Use of aluminum foil in cooking.......... 741 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Dyes and color remover................. 421 
ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CoO. 

Custom built kitchens.................. 623A 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 

Magazine and educational supplement.... 430 
kk. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 

Educational homemaking furniture. ...631, 632 
SIMPLICITY PATTERN COMPANY, 
INC. 

Patterns, garments, fabrics .............. 417 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

Sewing machines, vacuum cleaners 

and educational material............. 218, 219 
SNOW CROP MARKETERS 

i CT a5 ceedees sas o05.cn0esa 135 
SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 

Educational leaflets, booklets......... 410, 411 
THE A. E. STALEY MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. 

Corn and soybean products.............. 129 
STANDARD BRANDs, INC. 

Educational materials ............... 201, 202 
MABEL STEGNER—HOME 
ECONOMICS CONSULTANT 

Food products and educational material... 710 
SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 

Pictures and recipe books............... 793 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION 

Electrical appliances ................é 510, 511 


Booth 
SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC. 
i se eb heen acs sewn b haere 


SWIFT AND COMPANY 

Photogenic nutrition................. 130, 
TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Donahue Sales Corporation 

Educational material, visual aid...... $15, 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

Educational materials and charts......... 
TEN-B-LOW COMPANY 

Ice cream concentrate, dry milk 

products and recipes............. 
THOR CORPORATION 

Washers, ironers and dryers..... 5 
THE TOIDEY COMPANY 

Child care methods............ 
THE TONI COMPANY 

Teaching aids and booklets. ... 
TOWLE sSILVERSMITHS 

Sterling silverware.... 
JOHN G. TREACY AND COMPANY 

Fa-cile fastenet products and handbags 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

Bananas; oi 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 

tubber products 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 

Textile materials for teachers 
VACUUM CLEANER MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Educational materials in classroom 


re C1p - s 


INC 


and home economics work re ee . 
VAN CAMP SEA FOOD COMPANY 


ASSOCIATION 
Maple sugar products Ane 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Activities of dietitians in Veterans 
Administration hospitals 
WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


Kitchen utensils and educational material. 3 


WESSON OIL AND SNOWDRIFT 
SALES COMPANY 

Salad oil and shortening............ 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 

Cooking utensils and electrical apphances. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 

Electric apphances..... ..3801, 302, 
WESTMORLAND STERLING 


308, 


Home economics magazine............. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORP. 

Sewing machines, attachments and 

Ee eS ee ee ee ee ee 
JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 

Home economies textbooks.............. 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST 
CORPS—DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Activities of the Corps.............0.05. 
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We know of no other home canning 
cap or lid of quality 












; ; ) > No prying to se 
tate. Packed back 

to back. Slide/out 

ready te use 





CAPS & LIDS 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, INC., EVANSVILLE 12, INDIANA 





x*kkee 


* FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ by McDermott-Trilling-Nicholas 
\ basal te fo he introductory high foods 
. course fed oe nie ae fit the needs and interests 
| 
of high school students. 
TODAY'S CLOTHING 


by Baxter and Latzke 


school 


\ complete and balanced clothing course for senior high 
school girls 


Examination copies upon request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 
Follow the Boston Conference with three 
weeks of study—July 24th to August 11th 


New York State College of Home Economics 


at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Supervision or the Home Vanage ment Residence fk perience 


may be just the course you are interested in, It is planne l 
Advisors and other 
Attention is to be 


(Apartment 


for Home Management persons preparing 


for this type of teaching. focused on Home 


Management House or living with emphasis on 


organization, supervision and methods of teaching a_ resi 


dence course. 
For further address: Prof. Carolyn H. Craw 
ford, Dept. of Home Economics Education, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


information 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION FOR THE 
41st ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


at 


Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


July 11-14, 1950 





The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


. Bellevue, 21 Beacon 

. Bradford, 275 Tremont 

. Braemore, 464 Commonwealth 
. Copley Plaza, Copley Square 
Copley Square, 47 Huntington 
Kenmore, Kenmore Square 
Lenox, Exeter Street 

Manger, North Station 
Pioneer, 410 Stuart 

Parker House, 60 School 

. Puritan, 390 Commonwealth 
2. Sheraton, 91 Bay State Road 
3. Somerset, 400 Commonwealth 
Statler, Park Square 

Touraine, 62 Boylston 


SAU me ON 


—_— a ww 


SINGLES 
$4.00— 6.50 
4.00-— 6.00 
4.50— 7.00 
5.00— 7.70 
4.00— 5.00 
4.50-— 8.00 
4.00— 5.00 
3.85-— 5.50 
225-— 3.50 
4.00— 7.00 
5.00— 8.00 
4.50— 7.00 
5.00— 7.00 
4.00—10.00 
4.50— 6.00 


DOUBLES 
$6.00— 8.50 
6.00— 8.00 
7.00— 9.50 
7.70— 9.90 
6.00 
7.00—11.00 
6.00— 8.00 


5.00- 7.50 


6.50— 9.00 
7.50— 9.50 
8.00—10.00 
9.00—11.00 
6.50-12.50 
7.00— 9.50 


TWINS 
$7.50-11.00 
6.50— 8.50 
7.00— 9.00 
8.80—14.00 
7.00 
7.50-12.00 
8.00 

6.00— 8.00 
4.50— 5.50 
8.00—12.00 
7.50— 9.50 
8.00—12.00 
9.00—11.00 
9.50-14.00 
7.50-— 9.50 


SUITES 


$12.00—15.00 


12.00—14.00 
10.00—-15.00 
15.00—-25.00 
10.00—14.00 
12.00—-16.00 
10.00-16.00 


14.00—16.00 
12.00-19.50 
10.00—25.00 
12.00—25.00 
17.00-27.50 
16.00—18.00 








lo (ORD = 


* ir 
~~ 


5.50— 8.75 6.50— 8.75 10.00—15.00 


Reservations will be made in the order applications are received. RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
DIRECTLY BY HOTELS BUT MUST BE MADE TO THE AHEA HOUSING BUREAU, 80 FEDERAL STREET, 
ROOM 614, BOSTON 10. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Vendome. Commonwealth at Dartmouth 3.¢9— 7.00 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 11-14, 1950 


Housing Bureau DATE OF ARRIVAL 1950 
c/o Miss Rae Cornetta 
American Home Economics Association 
80 Federal Street—Room 614 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Give Four Choices of Hotels. 
Hotel Ist Choice Hotel 3rd Choice 
Hotel 2nd Choice Hotel 4th Choice 
Room with Double Bed at $ per day Single room at $ per day 
Room with Twin Beds at $ per day Suite at $ per day 
Room for three people at $ per day 
Please print or type names and addresses of all occupants including person making reservation. 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified of late arrivals. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend, please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. 
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Keep this page handy for 
reference when teaching 
the quick bread lesson. 


Capt Ve 
Cn Seiwa 





We, A Cherry dd eV 


This Cherry Cobbler recipe has the tender, desirably flaky texture characteristic 
of products leavened with correct proportions of Baking Soda and vinegar. 


THE APPROACH 


A cherry cobbler makes an excellent introduction 
to the hows and whys of quick breads. Here is an 
alluring dessert that will make students want to learn 
how to make quick breads that are flaky and tender. 


The cobbler crust is really a shortcake dough and 
is prepared in the same way as biscuits. As with bis- 
cuit dough, students need to be cautioned against 
mixing too vigorously and too long. 

The teacher will want to explain the dual role of 
Baking Soda in the cobbler recipe. The purpose of 
the Baking Soda in the filling is to make the cherries 
less sour by neutralizing part of the acid. In the crust 
the Baking Seda is used to combine with the vinegar 
to form gas for leavening. 

The dough for the cobbler crust may be cut into 
rounds or fancy shapes, if desired. This same crust 
may be used to top other fruit cobblers or it may be 
made into a shortcake using fresh, canned, or frozen 
berries or peaches. 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda are pure bicar- 
bonate of soda of uniform quality. 


Home Economics Department 





THE RECIPE 
CHERRY COBBLER 
(6 servings) 
1 No. 2 can sour cherries i cup sifted all-purpose 
ly, cup sugar flour 
1. teaspoon salt ly teaspoon Arm & 
1, teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer Brand or 


oO 


Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking 


Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Soda 1, teaspoon salt 
1! tablespoons corn- 2 tablespoons sugar 
starch 3 tablespoons shortening 
l. teaspoon almond ex- 2 tablespoons vinegar 
tract, if desired 1, cup sweet milk 


Drain cherries. Mix sugar. salt, Baking Soda and 
cornstarch in saucepan. Add cherry juice. Cook, 


stirring constantly until mixture thickens. Add 
almond extract and cherries. Turn into lightly 


greased pan, 10x 6x 2 inches. 

Sift flour, Baking Soda. salt and sugar together. 
Cut in shortening until mixture resembles coarse corn 
meal. Combine vinegar and milk. Add to flour mix- 
ture all at once. Stir lightly until flour is moistened. 
Turn onto floured board and knead lightly. Roll or 
pat dough '4 inch thick. Cut in squares or triangles 
and place over cherry mixture. Bake at 425° F. (hot 
oven) for 20 to 25 minutes. Serve warm, with or with- 
out whipped cream. 


Send for Teachers’ Textbook on Uses of Baking Soda. 
Also send for Student Folder on Cake Making and 
Student Folder on Quick Yeast Rolls. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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helpful new booklets—by FDIMA@ Aas 





Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas Facts on milk! Authoritative scientific charts, with 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, nutritive values clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Con- 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! sumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





An appetite-rousing collection of ice 


A brand-new 24-page booklet for teach- 


cream desserts—easy to make, money- 


ers and dietitians only. Colorful, well 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal you 


written, it gives interesting milk facts, 


is packed with authoritative information. plan more glamorous! 
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Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 


nutrients of dairy products. Given by oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
portions and percentages! Wonderful type of meal—whether budget-based or 


help in figuring special diets! party-paced! 


Buy the best—buy Seales 

















development. 





for a composite course 
aspects of Home Economics. 
chapter headings indicate the 
False 


Comes—Canning, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 

New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 
new illustrations increase’ the 
book’s attractiveness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
Ped 


Quick-Freezing, 





% HOME MAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


ition to new problems and 
he new edition of WORK- 

IN HOME MAKING con- 
ew illustrations introducing 
Wit. The book emphasizes 
Ent facts and procedures a 
eds to know, and points the 

put her knowledge and 
-xperiences into everyday 

New Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 








By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material | 
covering 
A few of the 46 
timely 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 


the 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


topics 
Fittin 


vess 





The book deals 


DONOVAN 


DULCIE G 





Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
main | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 


Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 


g Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 


ind Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 


Successful | Choosing Time. 


























—_ THE MODE IN 
OtR DRESS AND HOME 
4 
oy / New Edition 
>. Pea By Dulcie G. Donovan 
ites, ’ 
| si. Our cut shows the new cover de- 
Ho - sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
“ Donovan's attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 


LOOKING TOWARD 


Johnson, Randolph, and 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 





IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MARRIAGE 


Pixley 


Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 


are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be 
found to be delightfully in har- 
mony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 






DRESS »°HOMI 
WORKBOOK 





CHICAGO 
DALLAS 

















